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CHAPTER IV. 

This bitter love is sorrow in all lands, 
DraÍQÍng of eyelids — wringing of drenohed hands. 

Laris Veneris^ 

WiTH tlie next moming's post came news that 
broke np the little party at Strathayon. 

Fêre Jerome announced his intention of going 
to London^ and Lord Danyers receiyed an inti- 
mation from his father^ to the efiect that the 
sndden death of Sir Forbes Waylord, member for 
the borough of Weybome, left the place at the 
Marquis's disposal, and he had lost no time in 
nominating hís son. There would be Httle or no 
opposition, but Lord Danyers must come home 
immediately, as no time was to be lost. 
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The news delighted the yonng man. Cecil 
thought lie had not seen him look so exnltant and 
interested for many a day as he looked on the 
receipt of this letter. Political life had always 
possessed a strange fascination for him^ and now 
the long-looked-for chance was thrown at his feet. 

By noon that day Cecil f ound himself alone at 
Strathavon. By night he had grown so restless 
that he felt solitude almost unbearable. All his 
usual occupations seemed to have lost their charm. 
His painting was untouched; books could not 
enchain his wandering thoughts; the glow and 
colour of the summer time were all about him ; 
tum where he would, there were beauty, and fra- 
grance, and peace ; but the charm of nature must 
be in accord with our own hearts, ere her loveliness 
can woo us to perfect delight or entire forgetfulness 
of our own troubles. 

Now an oppression weighed him down ; solitude, 
though sweet in one sense, was painf ul in another. 
His thoughts tumed ever to the woman who had 
enthralled him, and he longed, yet dreaded, to see 
her again. Days passed on. His father was stiU 
confined to his own room, and, in answer to CeciPs 
dutif ul messages, sent word that he was not well 
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enough to receive him. The time that had been 
wont to pass all too rapidly, now seemed to drag 
itself wearily and slowly by. 

While in this unenviable frame of mind, he 
received one moming a tiny perf umed note — a note 
as innocent-looking as the one which had £rst 
forged those fetters that held him^ and the very 
sight of which turned his brain giddy with the 
sudden rapture of joy. Yet its contents were brief 
and simple enough. 

" I write to tell you," she said, " that a letter 
from Gaspard Ducroix informs me he has gone to 
America, and taken the children with him. WiU 
you acquaint Lord Danvers with the news ? I am 
leaving Paris myself shortly, as my engagement is 
over, and I am longing for country air.^^ 

That was all, save the usual courtesies in con- 
clusion, and Cecil^s heart sank as he read it. No 
desire expressed to see him again ; no hint of 
future meeting ; not even a word to say where she 
was going. He blamed himself now that he had 
not returned to Paris immediately Lord Danvers 
had lef t Strathavon. At least he might have seen 
her — once. Now months might pass ere she would 
retum, and he should know nothing. AII that day 
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he spent in roaming the woods in a fever of 
unrest. He read the note again and again^ bnt 
conld derive no comfort from it. At evening, 
wearied and worn out, he retumed to the Castle, 
and learnt that Pêre Jerome had just returned. 

The news in no way increased his good-humour. 
He hated to think of the long tête-a-tête meal 
before him, the scrutiny of those calm cold eyes, 
the necessity to guard his looks and words lest the 
priest should read the signs of inward disturbance. 

Little did he suspect that his secret was 
abeady known, that its springs were moved by 
his enemy^s handl 

Whether by accident or design, Pêre Jerome, 
after dwelling lightly on his visit to London, 
tumed the conversation to Paris. Then he spoke 
of Cecil's recent visit, complimented him on his 
bravery in that episode of the fire, and alluded 
slightly to that celebrated actress whose life he 
had saved. It was all so naturally and skilfully 
done that Cecil suspected no ulterior motive. The 
bare fact of being able to speak of the woman 
who fiUed his every thought was in itself a delight, 
and, masls:ing all eagemess, and appearing to all 
outward extent as cool and self-possessed as Pér& 
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Jerome himself^ Iie listened, and agreed^ and dis- 
cnssed Mdlle. D^Egmont and her talents and popn- 
larity jnst as the priest had intended he shonld. 

'' Capricions^ like all her charming sez,'' Pêre 
Jerome mnrmnred over his wine. *' Ah, I f orgot, 
Mr. Gecil, yon consider none of them charming 
as yet. Well, better that than to find too many 
of them so, as Lord Malden has a knack of doing. 
By-the-way, I hope yon intend to be here for 
the shooting season. There are to be gay doings, 
and a large party are invited." 

^' I cannot say/' answered Cecil evasively. '' I 
am no sportsman, as yon know, and gaieties are 
not much in my line.'* 

^'True/' said the priest thoughtfully. "T 
suppose yon have missed your friend this last 
week. He is busy canvassingj I hear. I should 
say there was no donbt of his being elected.'^ 

" None whatever ; there is no other candidate/^ 
laughed Cecil. 

"He will do well. I &jicy he is clever, 
thoughtful, and far-seeing,'' remarked the priest. 
''Not that talent seems a sine qud non in the 
House. But your friend evidently means work, 
and will work well.^' 
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" I don't doabt that. Por my part, I fail to 
see macli attraction in the career he lias chosen ; 
bat he seems content enough/' 

After a little more discassion on the subject^ 
Pere Jerome left the room. Cecil pushed aside 
his half-emptied glass and walked over to the 
window. As he stood there his eye fell on a 
Prench newspaper thrown carelessly on a stand 
near by. He took it up and glanced over its 
contents without much interest; but suddenly 
his glance rested on a paragraph which arrested 
his indifference and changed it to eagemess. The 
few lines informed the world of Paris that the 
famous actress^ Mdlle. Thé d^Egmont, was aboat 
to leave town for her villa at Deauville. 

Cecil read them over and over again, and as 
he read his heart began to beat more quickly; 
its vague restlessness and longing seemed to 
urge him on to a more settled purpose. 

He tossed the paper aside^ and went out on 
the deserted terrace and paced up and down 
with restless feet, while two cold stem eyes 
watched him from the library window, and read 
the meaning of those uneasy movements, and 
smiled, well satisfied as they so read. 
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^^He will go to her/' the priest said below 
liis breath. '^And this time slie can sarely keep 
him." 

He was right. 

The next day's noon found Oecil on his way 
to France once more> ashamed and yet anable 
to resist the impalse that drew him thither. 

Faastine had a charming little viUa at Dean- 
viUe. People wondered that she shoald have 
preferred that qaiet little retreat to its more 
brillíant and garish neighboar TronviUe, and 
some shook their heads and whispered that donbt- 
less she had good reasons; but if she had told 
them the tnie motives of her choice, they woald 
not have believed her, and she knew that, and 
therefore tronbled herself little aboat what they 
chose to say. 

" A woman who lives in any light of pablicity 
mast expect to be talked aboat/' she woald 
declare to some select circle of friends, who of 
course repeated her words to other circles, tiU, 
Hke the widening rings made by the dropping 
of a pebble in a pool, her own words spread 
and were magnifíed and widened in their mean- 
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ing until the innocent little pebble of her con- 
fession would scarcely have recognised its own 
work. 

Of a trutli, Paustine cared very little for the 
circles or the gossip. She was too careless — too 
defiant. She loved the f reedom of her lif e ; and 
the fact that that life was bound by social 
prejudices, and subject for every variety of 
scandal, only afforded her amusement. 

" Let them say what they please/' she would 
declare defiantly. "I know what I am. Does 
it matter if they choose to think me something 
different ? '' 

It had not mattered for long. But the day 
was coming when it would. 

No woman can afford to set the world at 
defiance always. She may do it for years — ^for 
half her life, perhaps, and laugh still; but, when 
the day comes that that world holds for her a 
lif e whose interest she craves — a heart whose love 
she covets — then will her error live before her 
eyes, and the laugh will die off her lips, and 
indifference wiU no longer be possible. 

Faustine knew what the world said of her. 
She knew also she had given it plenty of canse 
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to say even worse than it did. She biad had a 
purpose to fulfil^ and had chosen her own way 
of fnlfilling it. Every wasted passion she had 
scorned, every new f renzy she had fanned to fever- 
heat, every heart she had rejected, every intrigue 
she had foiled, were to her but means to an end. 
" They are but beasts of prey," she said scom- 
fuUy. '' Let them f or once be balked and suffer. 
To harm them it is hardly possible. The world 
has a pretty fable about women, who are the evil 
geniuses of men — who ruin them body and soul. 
Pshaw ! No man Hving need be so ruined, did 
he not himself desire it. It is they, who, with 
all their boasted strength and superiority of 
reason, hesitate at neither art nor persuasion 
nor deceit, to destroy what is weaker and 
more helpless than themselves. For one woman 
who has done harm to men, how many hun- 
dreds of men have done harm to women? 
Por one of us who tempts, how many hundreds 
are tempted? Where is a man's mercy or pity 
for the creature who loves and trusts him ? 
Where is the vaunted strength of mind and 
principle that places us at their feet in all 
questions of superiority? Can we believe in it? 
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We see their lowest passions are their chief 
rulers, and for the fairness of a face — the mere 
possession of the craze ot a moment — they fling 
away youth, honour, wealth, fame, as valueless. 
If they be worth love, they should also be worth 
reverence. I have found them but fools of passion. 
As fools I treat them. Harm ! Let them cease 
to exercise it themselves ere stooping to accuse 
women.^' 

Yet she was not quite true to herself when 
she spoke thus. With all her coldness, and 
bitterness, and contempt had mingled at times 
a strange compassion for some young life flung 
rudderless on a sea of passion — its future at her 
mercy, its present fettered by her influence. 
The f atal gifts of her own beauty and f ascination 
had sometimes looked hateful in her sight, and 
the anguisli, and misery, and despair she had 
evoked, echoed in some way across the stiUness 
of her Bolitude — the thoughts of some softer 
moments. But never yet had such pity stirred, 
such regret moved her as now, when against 
her own wiU she was forced to act her old part 
of enchantress, to fetter both body and soul of 
one man who in some way stood apart from the 
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world of others she had known — the memories 
of others she had ruined. 

Away from the whirl of her life in Paris, with 
only a f ew f riends, and those real and tried ones, 
aroand her, in the simplicity and qaietude of 
her villa retreat she was seen at her best — seen 
•as the world never saw her, never believed she 
coold be seen. 

Af ter all the stir, and glitter, and babble that 
were always aboat her life in Paris, the contrast 
of these quiet hoars by sea and wood, those lazy 
driftings over the blae waters in the haze of hot 
snnshine, or glamonr of moonlight, were doably 
delicioas. 

Deaaville itself is not beaatifal, and qniet and 
duU enough to all appearance, but she liked it, 
and revelled in the quietude, the sunshine, the 
liberty of hours and days, the fresh salt breath 
of the waters, the sights of fairylike yachts, and 
fishing craft, and pleasure-boats, the flight of 
silver-winged guUs, the brown rocks and cool 
Kttle shallows where one might wade onseen, all 
the sights and sounds that only some snch quiet 
unfashionable little retreat could give. 

One morning she had left her grounds and 
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gone down to the seashore. It was very early — 
so early that no one in her viUa was stining, and 
the morning mists were scarce cleared from the 
sea. The cool yellow sands were quite deserted, 
the sky was rose and amber-tinted with the glory 
of the new risen snn. 

She wandered on and on^ her simple linen dress 
blown to and fro, her f ace softly coloured by the 
breath of the fresh seabreeze. She had never 
looked more lovely in the elegances of her Parisian 
toilettes, never half so fair when she had dazzled 
wealth and fashion, as she moved across her stage 
of many triumphs. 

Standing there in the flood of sunlight, her 
eyes resting dreamily on the dazzHng waters where 
the white sails and the white waves blended 
together, she heard a footstep on the firm hard 
sands behind her, and glancing up impatient of 
this sudden disturbance to both the thoughts 
and the solitude, found herself face to face with 
— Oecil Oalverley ! 

The meeting was thoroughly unexpected by 
both. The start on eïther side was genuine in 
its surprise and also its gladness. There was no 
time for feehng to mask itself under convention- 
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ality; over the yonng frank face of Cedl tlie 
blood mshed hotly^ from hers all vestige of 
colour faded to retum in one buming wave tliat 
betrayed an emotion deeper than mere surprise, 
sweeter than mere welcome. But she was too 
well accustomed to conceal feeling to be long 
embarrassed. She gave him her hand as frankly 
as ever, and listened with perfect self-possession 
to his somewhat incoherent explanation of how 
ajid why he had come to Deauville. A few 
moments more found them both wandering over 
the quiet sands side by side, saying but little^ 
yet with an unutterable gladness in each heart 
that speech could never have exceeded. 

" How lovely she is ! How could I ever have 
left her ? '^ thought Oecil, gazing with passionate 
adoration at the beautif ul face with its downcast 
eyes and mobile exquisite lips. 

''He has retumed^ he has not forgotten/' 
was the thought that stirred the woman's heart 
with the sweetest triumph it had ever known, 
and for the first time left behind that triumph 
a thriU of pain^ a passion of regret* 

For awhile their conversation dwelt only on 
^eneralities. Anything like personal topics was 
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avoided; bat wlien two Iiearts are fall of each 
other it is a difficalt matter to keep up a pretence 
of indifierence. 

Gradaally Cecil spoke oat some thing of 
the blank tbese weeks of absence bad been; 
and thoagh she listened calmly enoagh and 
tamed ofE his words with light jests and 
playful disbelief, as she knew only too well how 
to do^ her heart throbbed quicker^ her mission 
was almost forgotten^ for once she herself felt 
interest in the game she had played so often, 
and yet that very interest prompted her to speak 
both coldly and cruelly, to affect incredulity when 
faith was all too sure, to gaard for his own sake 
whatever she would have most desired to wound. 

That he loved her, in a way, she knew well 
enough now. That that love was fighting against 
the very distrust she wantonly sowed she knew 
also. He would have believed in her had she 
let him; he did believe, despite herself, and yet 
with all the ]oj that that thought gave to her 
heart mingled also a pain she had never known. 
Only when those young frank eyes looked at 
her with such passionate entreaty, such silent 
worship, did she f eel keen shame f or all the base- 
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ness, and folly, and errors of her past; only 
then did she long for waters of forgetfabiess to 
wash away their memory^ to make her once more 
worth the pure and impassioned love that asked 
nothing save its own retum and her belief . How 
conld she give one or other now ? 

With the golden light qaivering all aboat them^ 
with the soond of the waves breaking sof tly against 
the strand^ with the solitade and hash of the early 
day^ what untold nameless ecstasy this hour seemed 
to hold ! 

In both their hearts its memory sank to rest, 
to live again in dreams of all that is wild, blissf al, 
impossible. In both their lives woold its magic 
linger, throagh all the years that were yet unlived. 
The memory of a love whose dawn was opening 
in glory to pass through storm and sorrow^ tamult 
and pain; on^ still on^ to a night of darknessi 
whose shadows now seemed far enoagh away. 
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CHAPTER V. 

I am come tmto thee 

To do thee service, love ; 
Yet cannot I see 

Thou wilt take any pity thereof , 
Any mercy on me ! 

" OoMB and dine with me to-night/' said Faustine, 
as Cecil left her at her yilla-gates that moming. 
^* I have a few friends staying witli me. It will be 
very quiet. I can ofEer you some good music, that 
is all/' 

^' Do you need ofEer anything save the thought 
of your presence, madame?^' said Cecil low and 
earnestly, as he released the hand she had extended. 

"A conventional compliment, and one that 
tums my own words upon me," she said, laughing. 
"Well, come if you wish. You said you were 
alone here. ^^ 

" I shall be only too happy,'* he saíd, with suoh 
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a TÍng of delight in his yoice that she conld not 
But see how thoroughly his words were meant. " I 
am alone^ as you say. It is more than kind of you 
to take compasBÍon on me." 

Then he left her, mairelling how he should get 
TÍá of the long houra of the day — ^ready almost to 
hate the sunlight that was so new to that day^ 
because it f oretold so many weary moments to be 
passedjr and he could have welcomed the darkness 
of night with such eager rapture^.knowing it would 
bring him to her presence. 

It ia hard to say whether a feeling f ought 
against, reasoned against, does not take deeper 
rootr than one yielded to without a struggle. 
Gecíl had known his foUy, his madnesa^ only 
toQ well^ and yet^ despite all efíorts to conquer 
thon^ he felt they were beyond his power to 
control or to forego. With the first sight of 
Faustine^a face, the first sound of the woll- 
remembered yoice^ all his scruples had utteiiy 
vanishfid. The old sorcery retumed with tenfoM 
power^ and he had now neither will nor desire to 
oppose it.. With her he forgot all save the charm 
of tíse present hour. He could hope nothing^ 
expect nothing.r Beyond the immediate moment 
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he dared not look ; but that moment was too sweet^ 
too entrancing for aught to shadow its briglitness 
or whisper of its far too brief existence. 

She left his presence and went up through her 
sunny gardens and into the pretty bijou house^ and 
over her there fell the darkness of a great regret. 
It was too late to alter anything now. He had 
come to her of his own free will, and whether his 
passion died in silence or burst into spoken reproach 
she was at least blameless in this instance. She 
had even withstood the counsel that had bidden her 
summon him to her presence. Not by word or 
sign had she betrayed any wish to call him back — 
yet he was here. That simple fact told its own tale. 

''I am sorry/' she said with a sigh, as she 
stood in her own boudoir and looked over the 
shining waters with wistf ul and heedless eyes. " He 
is too loyal, too chivalrous to be served as the 
others were served; and, as for winning him to 
the faith he has abjured, well, even that end seems 
scarcely worth such means as I must employ. I 
wish the task lay in other hands. Yet even I, 
who boast of freedom, am a slave. There is one 
who says to me, ' Obey ! ' Alas ! I have no choice, 
and f or once I regret that I have none.'' 
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There was upon Iier face a warmtli^ in her eyes 
a look that liad never rested theré before. In the 
fnlness of her pity lurked also a tendemess hitherto 
nnknown. In the game she was about to play 
the old cunning and coohiess seemed to have 
deserted her. Friends and foes alike credited 
her nature with no depths of tendemess^ but 
such depths there were, and the tears that filled 
her eyes now and shut out the brilliance of sea 
and sky were the outspring of as genuine an 
emotion as ever visited a woman's heart. For 
the first time in her life some shadow of the 
suSering she dealt fell across herself^ and pride, 
and coldness^ and evil intent died out in the 
vain utterance of a passionate regret. 

" If only it were not too late ! " 

N 

The day dragged its weary length, and evening 
came at last. 

As Cecil hurried to Le Caprice, as Faustine 
had named her villa, he thought with a sudden 
pang of the peace of mind and freedom that had 
once been his — of how, but a brief while before, 
he would have laughed in the face of anyone 
who had told him that such folly as this could 
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bind and ensIaYe liiin. Wlien Iie was announced^ 
he fonnd Faustine snrronnded by a gronp of men 
and women. As she greeted Iiíiti there was 
nothing bnt indifference and perfect ease in lier 
look and words. She introdnced him to her 
other guests, and then, with an impatient ghmce 
at the clock^ mnrmnred something abont a late 
arrival. 

The words had hardly left her lips when the 
door of the salon was thrown open, and, to Cecil's 
amazement, there stepped forward his Parisian 
acqnaintance, the Gonnt de Besan^on! He conld 
not repress an involuntary start; then a feelÍDg 
of mingled impatience and dislike swept over 
him as he noted the Count's manner to Faustine. 
Too well-bred to betray any snrprise, the Connt 
de Besan^on greeted Cecil as he did any of the 
other guests, and ere many words had been 
exchanged dinner was announced. 

With a slight bend of her head the hostess 
signified to Cecil that he was to be her escort, 
but whateyer satisfaction the yonng man might 
have derived from that honour was spoilt by the 
obnoxious Count^s having secnred a place at her 
other hand. A man in love is never at his best, 
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and Cecil was conscions of being anusnally silent 
and oppressed. The Connt, on the other hand^ 
was both brilliant and witty — ^the life and soul 
of the party. Yet there was something in his 
manner to Fanstine that made the yoong man^s 
blood boil with indignation^ though it gave no 
tangible cause for offence— nothing but that name- 
less gracefnl famiïiarity which seemed to hint at 
something more than the acquaintanceship of the 
hour^ and which she appeared neither to notice 
nor resent. 

For once in his life Cecil drank deeply and 
feverishly, Yet the sparkling wines brought no 
coolness to his veins^ no forgetfulness to his brain. 
Faustine at last noticed something of his reckless- 
ness^ and over her face came a sudden shadow. 
The dinner was perfect in its way, and perfectly 
served, but Cecil touched scarcely anything, and 
spoke very seldom. He was thankful when the 
meal was over and the men rose to rejoin the 
ladies. The Count de Besan^on had expressed 
some surprise at the young man's presence here, 
and Cecil had answered coldly that he was staying 
at Deauville, and having accidentally met Mdlle. 
D'Bgmont, had accepted her invitation to dinner. 
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He was quite aware^ as he gave tlie explanation^ 
that it was not belíeyed for a single moment^ and 
the fact did not improve his temper or mitigate 
his growing dislike for this man. 

There are some people to whom we feel un- 
reasonably antagonistic from first acquaintance, 
just as there are some to whom we are as 
irresistibly attracted. In neither case can we 
explain to ourselves the reason for such feelings, 
thoagh we may rest assured that both the prejudice 
and the attraction are not destined to end there. 

That colourless face, bothhandsome andsensual; 
those dark, cold, watchful eyes, that nothing 
escaped; the irony and wit, the polished grace 
of a courtier mingled with the coohiess and self- 
possession of a man of the world — all these, which 
placed Cecil Calverley at an immeasurable dis- 
advantage, yet could not conceal from him the 
fact of the rivalry between himself and the Count. 
To them both this woman was the object of an 
intense and uncontroUable passion, and though 
she knew it perfectly well, the supreme uncon- 
sciousness of her manner gave no evidence of 
the fact. Only once or twice, as the polished 
sarcasms of the elder man were answered by the 
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fiery and impetnous rejoínders of tlie younger^ 
did a terrible f ear cross her ; the blood grew like 
ice in lier veins. 

Swords had been crossed and lives sacrificed 
for her before now, and she had but laughed at 
the f olly ; but in this hour she f elt sick at heart 
as she thought of such antagonism, and used all 
her efforts to keep these two apart. 

Music sounded through the pretty rooms^ 
women's light laughter rang out in all vivacity 
and abandon, the windows were open to the 
night^ and the sea lay like a silver mirror in 
the distance. The scene and the hour were fair 
enough to have enchanted Cecil^s artistic fancies^ 
but now they only brought with them a vehement 
pain. It seemed to him that he was nothing more 
to her than any other in this idle crowd — that 
all memory of that moming had passed from her 
mind. Farther and farther his ideal seemed to 
fly as he listened to raillery and epigram, and 
équivoqvSy that to his mind were unsuited to the 
presence of women, and at which she only laughed^ 
without rebuking their freedom. 

The soft hues of her dress, the gleam of her 
flashing jewels^ the loveliness that dazzled all 
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men's eyes and drew them round lier wherever 
she moved^ all these bnt added to his sofferings 
and heightened the tumult in his yeins. He had 
aaved her life^ and yet was he anything more 
than one of these idlers in her sight ? 

Impatient and resentful^ he moved away from 
the crowd, and went out on to the little gilded 
balcony overlooking the gardens. His head 
throbbed dizzily, the brilliance and beauty of the 
night seemed to swim before him like a mist. 

He heard the song of a nightingale among 
the roses, and the far-o£E swell of the sea as 
the waves rolled up in monotonous succession, 
but the song and the sound seemed far off 
and indistinct. Suddenly in the room beyond 
fell a hush of silence and expectation, and through 
the open windows swept to him the mournful 
impassioned music of the lovely voice he had 
first heard that fatal evening in the spring. 

He could not tell what she sang, save that 
it was a French poem wedded to a sad and tender 
melody, and that the exquisite voice breathed 
out its passionate longings and its moumf íd refrain 
with a pathos that moved him almost to tears. 

He could see her seated at the piano, her eyes 
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bent down on the keys^ the soft light playing on 
her bright hair and fiashing jewels, her face no 
longer arch^ mutinoas, bewildering^ but pale and 
sad, and with a depth of eamestness in its changed 
expresBÍon that once again awoke in him the old 
chivah'ons pity, the old knightly faith. 

Amidst the mnrmors of applause^ the enthusi- 
astic praises that followed^ he alone was silent. 
She had stirred some deeper thoughts to life 
within his breast than any words of praise could 
utter. Her eyes fell on the motionless figure 
beyond the open window, and moving away from 
the crowd around her, she passed through the 
room, and drawíng aside the lace hangings, stepped 
out on to the balcony by his side. 

''You are not ill?'' she asked anxiously, as 
she saw how white his face was, how bumíng his 
eyes. 

" My head aches/' he answered, somewhat 
apologetically. " I thought the fresh air would do 
me good.*' 

She looked away from the haggard young 
face, and again that thrill of mingled pain and 
pity stirred her heart. 

They stood there silent for some moments. 
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Tlie niglit was very still ; the stars were shining in 
myriads above tlie dark trees and over the quiet 
waters. Amidst the odonrs of the roses thrilled 
the song of the nightingale. Words — fiery, impul- 
sive, bom of the magic of the hour, the sorcery of 
her presence — ^rushed to Cecil Calverley^s lips, but 
suddenly she leant towards him and stayed their 
utterance. 

''You do not like the Count de Besan^on/^ 
she said low and hurriedly. ''I was not aware 
you were acquainted with hím.'* 

"He is a friend of Lord Danvers/^ answered 
Cecil, steadying his voice by an effort, driving 
back in their channels those wild longings that 
had almost broken into speech. '' You are right, 
madame ; I do not like him.'^ 

^' You are very frank," she said. '^ Well, I do 
not wonder at your prejudice. There is little in 
common between you. He is staying at Trouville. 
You will not meet often.'^ 

" Is he a friend of yours ? '^ inquired Cecil 
hastily. 

''Hardly a friend, monsieur; I give that title 
to few of the many people I know." 

"He is a married man, is he not?'^ 
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"He was. His wife died some two or three 
montlis ago/' 

"And lie consoles himself at Trouville. How 
admirable ! '' 

Fanstine langhed slightly. '^Men are incon- 
stant ever/' slie said. ''To life as to death. 
But he made no pretence of mouming. He and 
his wife had not lived together for years. They 
were a very ill-assorted couple. 

"We are envying the moonlight, madame, 
said a voice beside them^ ''since it has robbed 
us of your presence.^' 

" Ah Count I^' said Faustine, tuming laughingly 
towards him, ''you may well do that. What 
society can give us the tranquil charm, the tender 
memoríes, the beauty, and magic, and delight 
of a night like this?'' 

''That no society could offer such charms 
to you I can well believe, madame/' answered 
the Count de Besan^on. '* But, alas ! your presence 
outrivals the night for us." 

"More flattery. You should keep that for 
the drawing-room, Count. You are the antithesis 
of repose yourself, and have spoilt my poetry 
by turning it to practical account. I was f orgetting 
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mj guests. Mr. Calverley, since your head is 
so bad^ I wiU not ezpect you to forsake solitude 
and coolness. Pray stay* here as long as you 
please, and I will send you some strong cofEee." 

Cecil bowed ih answer^ but his brow contracted 
as he saw her take his rival's arm and pass up 
the long room by his side. "I was a fool to 
come here^'' he muttered under his breath. 

The nightingale sang on among the roses^ 
and the slow soft waTOS roUed back from shore 
to sea^ but to the young passionate heart^ beating^ 
out its own misery in vain wishes^ and torturing 
itself with yainer hopes^ the magic and musie 
of the night had vanished. For when love ha,s 
laid its spells upon a; human life^ the melody^ of 
one Yoice and the magic of one face are all ít 
can hear or see ; and it moves through the world 
deaf, and blind, amd heedless to all else^ and 
conscious of no other preaence. 

" I was happy till I lored her/* Cecil mumrared 
despairingly. 

But yet he knew in his own heart that ho 
h«d not been so ; thaft- he would rather suffer these 
miseries of longing and unrest than have kept 
that sevene unconscioinm^ess. For even if love be- 
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cruelj there are lessons it can teach tliat give to 
life a fnlness and beanty no other teaching can 
bestow. Words cannot paint^ and all the telling 
in the world cannot make an untonched heart 
comprehend what it lacks. It were as vain to 
describe the wonders of the ocean to the child 
who has never seen the sea, as to preach of the 
mysteries and emotiona and foUies of passion to an 
nnawakened soul. 

The difference bet'ween. the conscionsness and 
nnconscionsness of love^ is just the difference that 
lies between all the gloom and all the glory of 
life. 

That is all. 

Not mnch, perhaps the cynic will say. No, 
not mnch ; bnt still enongh to rob speech of 
half its langnage, day of half its snn, earth of 
its one most perfect joy, heaven of its one most 
glorions hope. 
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"l LOVB YOU/' 



Love wounds as we grasp it, 

And blackens and burns as a fiame. 

That niglit, when lier guests had all departed, 
Faustine sat for long in gloomy thouglit. Then 
slie went to her escritoire and took from thence 
some letters and read them over slowly and 
carefully. 

'^There seems no other motive,'' she murmured; 
^' there are no political intrigues in this case. ' The 
true faith/ he says. Ah, Heaven help us ! What 
faith Í8 true — what creed ia best to f oUow ? I 
f eel weary sometimes of endless rituals and pompous 
forms. Where, in them all, is rest or peace to be 
found?" 

She sighed wearily, and then thrust her papers 
away and locked the escritoire. ''A matter of 
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importaiice — ^I fail to see it/' she said aload. '' But 
I must obey. Would lie do that for my sake^ I 
wonder; could I indeed influence him?'' 

A smile sweet and tender curved lier lips; 
all tlie grace and womanliness retumed to her 
face; a colour like a rose's Iiue glowed in her 
cheeks; her great dark eyes shone with softest 
light. 

She looked her loveliest at that moment, 
though she was all unconscious of the fact. 

''Young, ardent^ imaginatiye. Yes^ he is all 
these," she mused^ repeating the words of her 
instructions. "Little regard for women — ^totally 
uncompromised by any hitherto. No one at hand 
to influence him/' Yes^ he should be easy to 
conquer. Only for once the will is wanting. But 
I dare not confess that to Pêre Jerome. Ah me ! 
with all my boasted freedom I am but a poor 
slave. I feel the fetters beneath the purple only 
too often. This is the life of sovereignty he 
promised me! This — that places honour^ con- 
science, pity^ at his feet; that bids me do his 
bidding^ and holds me at his mercy and winds 
80 many chains about my lif e that no sword can 
cut them asunder ! And I belieyed in his promises 

YOL. n. D 
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once and in him. Oli fool, f ool ! better a thonsand 
times to liave bnried myself in endless seclnsion^ 
as I 80 longed to do^ than haye listened to his 
persnasions and served him as a bond slaye f or aU 
these weary years/' 

Then she passed from the room and went to 
seek the rest she sorely needed, and f or that night 
at least so longed to find. 

For eight days Gecil lingered on at Dean- 
YÍlle^ and each day bronght him to her presence. 
Her gnests had left^ all save Madame Bontonx. 
He was her only companion in walks and wander- 
ings by sea and shore; he rowed her over the 
blne waters and listened to her yoice in the 
snmmer evenings as she sang to him and for 
him alone. They sanntered throngh the villa 
gronnds in the ladiance of moonlight, when the 
nightingales sang among the roses, and their own 
hearts thrilled to the echo of their songs. No 
one intmded on that delicious solitude; no 
movement of the onter world seemed to threaten 
disturbance of those enchanted days. Gecil was 
like one in a dream. His doubts and fears were 
all forgotten; he never noticed, never recollected, 
never questioned. He would have been content 
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to drift on like this for ever^ lalled and bonnd 
by the sweetest sorcery that ever breathed from a 
woman^s presence^ or lived in her smiles and words. 

IJntrammelled by conventionality, yet restrained 
within all limits of conrtesy, with all the gentle 
license of friendsbip, and yet none of the spoken 
longings of love, feeling tliat passíon was tacitly 
prescribed to certain bounds which might not 
be overstepped, that companionship was only 
granted on certain conditions nnspoken, but yet 
clearly implied, so the time passed on, and to 
Gecil it seemed that life had snddenly pansed, 
that to look back or to look forward was alike 
nndesirable, that the joys of the immediate moment 
filled his troubled sonl with every blessing he 
conld desire, and every joy life could fal£l. 

Eight days of such existence as this, and 
then came a change. It was a Sunday moming, 
and on the previons eyening Fanstine had asked 
him to come to her early. When he arrived at 
Le Caprice he found her dressed in walking attire. 
*'I want you to come to church with me/^ she 
said after their usual greeting. " Will you ? " 

"I would go anywhere with you/' said Gecil 
impulsively. '^ What church is it ? " 

D 2 
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She mentioned a quiet little unpretentious 
building some distance o£E — a cliurch they had 
noticed in one of their many rambles. 

Cecil felt the colour rise to his brow as he 
heard. " I do not hold with the Boman Catholic 
religion/^ he said coldly. 

"But your family are all members of its 
church/' she said, in affected surprise. 

"Yes; and I was baptized a member of its 
community, only I have forsaken it now. I cannot 
reconcile its doctrines to my conscience. I hate 
to see that inveterate striving after worldly power 
and so-called spiritual influence, which are the 
destruction of pure and earnest godliness in íts 
priesthóod. To me its system seems fuU of errors 
and. deception 1 ^' 

" But it has merits as well as errors, you must 
allow. I think it suits the needs of our natures 
in many ways. That feeling of irresponsibility 
— ^that knowledge of a burden lifted from our 
own souls and eased by counsel and direction — 
that sensation of relief produced by the confession 
of all our sins and weaknesses, the constant know- 
ledgeof advice and help at our service — surely these 
are advantages not to be Hghtly considered,^ 
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Gecil looked at her gravely and sadlj. 

'^ Oh madame ! '^ he said^ ''can such sophisfcries 
blind you? You talk of irresponsibility. Can 
there be such a thing in any soul once awakened 
to the knowledge of its own immortality, the need 
of its own salvation, the sins and errors that 
envelope it here? How can another soul equally 
responsible, another power equally erring, relieve 
it of the burden of its own heritage of sin — the 
life-long weight of its own wrong-doing? These 
are but priestly arguments you have used — put 
into your mouth for a purpose — ^but surely not 
convincing. Half Bome's priests do not them- 
selves believe what they are bound to teach ; and 
the zealots and the bigots are made fools in the 
hands of cooler and more calculating despots, 
It is true they have wielded an enormous influence 
over the world for centuries. They have been 
in the heart of conspiracies^ the destinies of 
empires^ the secrets of state and throne; but, 
at the bottom of all the power and all the sway 
so exercised, where is the true practice of the 
religion they profess, the integrity of the pure 
faith they pretend to hold?^' 

She moved aside restlessly. 
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"Yoxi haye Btndíed the subject more atten- 
tively tlian I have done/' she said. ''Let us 
argue it out as we walk. You will come with me 
to-day at least, will you not f '* 

''You know you have but to express a wish 
and it is a command to me" he answered gravely, 
as he followed her out from the house and walked 
beside her down the sloping path that led to 
the villa-gates. 

'^But my wish to-day is not an agreeable 
one, so far as your feelings are concemed." 

''To be candid, it is not. The misfortune 
is my own, of course. I have grown weary of 
rituals. The 'temple not made with hands/ the 
temple of Nature's formation, in green woods,. 
under desert palms, that is where I have most 
tmly worshipped.'* 

"Have you no settled creed at allf" she 
asked, looking at him curiously. 

" If you mean the sort of creed that goes 
to one particular church, follows one special form 
of service — no. I believe in God as He has 
revealed himself; in Ghrist, as a mediator and 
Saviour; but faíl to see that a peculiar set of 
prayers or particular form of ritual are necessary 
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to salyation or tlie maiiifestation of a religioas 
life. As for committing one's conscience to a 
priest^ one's faith to tradition^ one's soul to a 
finite creatore's dictnm — ^these things are beyond 
me altogether ! ^* 

Fanstine listened in silence. ''The task is 
beyond me/^ she thought to herself. "I could 
never blind his reason^ even if I bonnd his 
life/^ 

And in her heart she was glad of it. She 
was nsed to sway men so easily^ to reign so 
completely, that this mingled stmggle between 
his love and his higher nature in Gecil Galyerley^s 
mind was both novel and refreshing, She would 
not have cared to see him so ntterly in bondage, 
that eyen reason f ell bef ore passion ; she reverenced 
all the more a soul that was honest to its own 
faith and loyal to its higher nature^ because in 
her previous experience of men she had recognised 
no such soul and believed in no such nature. 

She looked at him at last^ that smile on her 
lips and in her eyes that gaye them such wonderful 
charm. "Tou are right, I beKeve, although my 
own ideas are naturally opposed to such views 
as you hold. But then I have not cared to think^ 
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and haye been content to accept direction. Yet 
the chnrcli yon abose has always seemed to me 
one of comfort and compassion. It holds snch 
remedies for mental soffering, such anodynes for 
mortal pain/' 

" A remedy that is only the temporary satisfying 
of doubts^ an anodyne that« only lulls pain to 
brief forgetfulness, I know how powerfully that 
church appeals to women^ what an immense relief 
it appears to afEord to all tempest-tossed souls 
yexed with the question of right and wrong 
and unable to justify either to themselves. But 
untold danger lurks both in the remedy and the 
opiate, for they work on noble grounds, chiefly 
for base purposes^ wringing from false remorse 
or acute self-abasement all the confessions of 
weakness^ the upbraidings of self-reproach. They 
make these not a penitent's relief^ but a yictim's 
scourge ! '* 

''With such views and such opinions I dare 
not ask you to come to my church to-day,'' said 
Faustine. " Oome, we wiU linger out our morning 
in the woods^ and I will do penance for us both 
to-night. But I should like to know why you 
hold views so opposed to those of your family. 
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As a rule, the religion we are bom to is the religion 
we foUow. It never occurred to me to qaestion 
what I was tauglit. But in your nature, I supposOj 
liberty of thought. and action go together ? ^' 

'' I think they do,'^ lie answered, seating hini- 
self beside her on a rougb bencli tbat some peasant 
bands bad erected in the beart of tbose tranquil 
woods. " And yet, af ter all, is one ever free ? ^' 

His eyes rested on ber as be asked the question, 
and her own sank before that troubled and pain- 
filled gaze. 

" Men can be so if they choose," she answered 
a little impatiently. '^lt is women who are in 
endlesB bondage — to the world, to themselves, to 
your sex, to their own. But this is not what I 
asked. Tell me of your youth — ^your first doubts 
— ^the reasons of your change of faith. It wiU be 
a 'sermon in the woods' more entertaining than 
those homilies of the priests you seem to despise.'^ 

She spoke bitterly and coldly, and Cecil noted 
the change in voice and face. 

'' Would you care to hear ? ^* he asked humbly ; 
and in answer to her affirmation he briefly sketched 
that troubled youth of his, when a religion of 
nature and reason opposed itself to one of 
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creeds and saperstition. How his mind, search- 
ing Íhrongh a mass of myths and symbolisms, and 
grown weary of doctrine^ had flung ofE the yoke 
of priestly dictation^ and tumed to the simple 
tmths of inspiration for gnidance and for peace. 
As Faustine listened she marvelled no longer at 
the difficulties with which Pêre Jerome had to 
contendy but her whole soul rebelled against the 
task appointed^ at the baseness which had bidden 
her f etter this young^ brayej ardent lif e in the bonds 
of passion, and so holding it at her mercy^ woo 
the soul from its allegiance^ andj with the bait 
of a base reward, force it to tum renegade to its 
noblest feelings. 

Her eyes grew soft^ her heart beat high as 
she listened to his words ; but every word seemed 
to put him farther away from herself. Beside 
his life her own looked dark with evil, bitter 
with bondage, and nothing could free her she 
knew. Nothing now. 

'^ Do you think I was right ? " he asked her 
gently at last. 

'' Eight ? '' she said wearily ; and turaed her 
eyes away from those that sought them with so 
passionate an appeal. ''How can I tell? Bight 
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— ^wrong — ^they are but terms whose meaning the 
&,talist^ the infidel^ the Ghristian, the man of 
the world, all apply in different ways. According 
to yonr own views you were right, undoubtedly. 
According to mine — you were wrong.'* 

He started, and his eyes looked pained as well 
as surprised. 

''You beheye in these impostures then?" he 
said bitterly. 

^^ Pardon, monsieur. I believe in the faith of 
my family and country. It contents me. It may 
have errors, as all religions have, but your 
arguments cannot shake my belief.^' 

They were the words she was bound to speak, 
and she spoke them ; but in her heart she despised 
herself for doing so. 

"Then I have nothing more to say/^ he an- 
swered gravely. "If you are satis&ed, doubtless 
you are happy. That I am neither one nor other 
cannot affect you. Let us change the subject.^' 

'^On the contrary, monsieur, we will keep to 
it. Could nothing win you back to the old faith ? 
Gonld nothing reclaim you to the Ghurch you 
have f orsaken ? '' 

He looked at her in unfeigned surprise. His 
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face grew a shade paler. "Why do you ask? 
he said. 

'^Becanse a time has come when I may pnt 
to the test yonr oft-repeated words and promises. 
If I said to yon there are certain terms on which 
alone onr f riendship can continne — what then ? '' 

He grew white to the very lips, ^^ Terms ! ^' 

he said hoarsely. " Ah ! yon know well yon may 

ask what yon will of me. I can ref use you nothing. 

Only — do not say onr — friendship^ — must end. 

Friendship ! Tou know it is not that ! Ton mnst 

haye known it long. Ton forbade me to speak 

and I have been silent. What do your words 

mean now ? ^' 

* 

"This/' she said, very calmly and slowly. 
''Ton probably think I am too much a woman 
of the world to tronble my head much about 
religious matters. But you are mistaken. My 
greatest and only ambition once was to enter a 
oonvent. I was dissuaded from that intention^ 
but I have never forgotten it. I am a devotee 
of the Ohurch you abhor. I €im bound to submit 
to its directions in all matters of conscience. Well, 
in a few words, I have been forbidden further 
interconrse with yon because you are — ^a heretic ! " 
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Por a moment Oecil looked at her as if 
bewildered. Then he laughed aload. "You are 
not ruled by sucli childish nonsense. Tou cannot 
be ! Good heavens ! What harm can I do you ? 
I have no desire to shake your faith. I do not 
even seek to disturb it if you are content. But 
forbidden association with me because I hold 
different opinions ! Madame, surely youv see the 
folly and injustice of such arbitrary dealings- 
with your private life and actions ! Tou cannot 
mean that you accept such commands and obey 
them t'' 

" I have no choice." 

A contemptuous smile curled Cecil's lips* 
''Nay, madame, you are but playing with me. 
Since when has this extraordinary submission 
fettered one so frank and unconventional as your- 
self ? I have had no hint of it till to-day.^' 

'' It is but a week that you have spent here — 
a short space of time to leam everything con- 
ceming me.^* 

'^A long enough space to leam all I care 
to know/* he said impulsively. "Tour words are 
doubly cruel after all the kindness of this past 
week. Tou cannot mean that a difEerence of 
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religíous opinion is snfficient reason to banish 
me from your presence ? " 

''As I said before, it is not my will that 
interferes in the matter/' 

''And you can still believe in the integrity 
of a faith that is simply a^ tyrannous abuse of 
tbe confidence it exacts! I thought your mind 
would rise superior to such a plausible doctrine. 
Oh! pause and consider before you make me its 
victim too, for you know what your words mean/' 

He had sprung to his feet and faced her^ and 
his voice shook with a passionate entreaty that 
went straight to her heart. But she answered 
very coldly : ^' I told you nothing but harm could 
oome of my fríendship. Why did you not believe 
me?'' 

" I could not.^' 

The words fell from his lips ínvoluntarily, 
but his heart had spoken in them^ and she felt it. 

"You are wronging yourself even now," he 
went on, hurriedly. " It is not your better nature 
that speaks. God knows I honour you, but I love 
you too, and it is useless to pretend otherwise. 
Do not say your words were meant — ^that you 
can accept such oold dictation of your actions. I 
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cannot leave you. Tou know it. It were easier— 
almost — to bend to your will, and fór your sake 
abjure reason and accept— Eome ! " 

She had her triumpli then^ as she saw how 
utterly he was at her mercy — how, for her sake^ 
all other opinions, prejudices^ feelings were swept 
aside. But even then she felt it was but the 
passion of a moment that spoke; that cooler 
judgment would show him the folly of his words. 

'^You speak without consideration/' she said 
coldly. " Haye I not told you I can accept^ no 
man's love ? Prom the first I never attempted to 
deceive you." 

'^ But surely I am not your enemy ! It is 
true my love may look presumptuous in your 
eyes ; nevertheless, you have known f or long it 
was yours.*' 

She looked at him calmly, strangely; her face 
pale as her dress, her eyes unspeakably soft and 
sad. 

'* I f eared as much. But surely you yourself 
must see that it is f olly. No man's love has been 
ofEered to me, save at the cost ot honour, and what- 
ever I may seem I have not yet sunk so low as to 
forget that/^ 
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The blood flashed Cedl CalYerley's f ace in one 
borning torrent. 

"You sorelj do not snppose that I — ^that my 

love Ob, madamey baye I not said tbat I 

belieye in yon against aU testimony ? Gan I off er 
yon stronger proof tban wben I place my lif e at 
yonr service ? — ^wben I pray you to let me sbield 
yon witb name and bononr from tbe world tbat 
bas wronged yon ? No matter wbat it tbinks, no 
matter wbat yon are, only belieye I love yon, and 
say yon will bave pity on tbat love/' 

Tfiq voice broke. He looked at ber and saw 
bow ber face cbanged from wbite to red^ and 
bow ber eyes sank before tbe fire of bis pwn. 
He was mad now witb [tbe madness of tbat first 
wild passion of youtb; tbe passion tbat says^ 
"No matter if tbis woman be false or true, let 
ber but be mine." AU tbe nobility and strengtb 
of bis life were like reeds in ber grasp at tbía 
moment. He would bave denied ber notbing bad 
sbe only wbispered of tbe reward of berself as 
payment to tbe demand. 

She knew this, and the knowledge toucbed her 
with the sharpest humiliation, the keenest pain 
ber life had ever known. She saw how fataUy 
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her work had been done; liow this cliívalrous 
idolatry woold listen to no evil did Bhe but claim 
its faith; how tlie heart and sonl and life of 
tliis one man were hers to bind at will. But 
slie knew also that in tliis moment it was bnt 
tlie baser alloy tliat passion is to love tbat spoke 
in his words and flnng him helpless at lier mercy. 
It was tlie moment slie Iiad been directed to 
watch for — ^the madness she had been bidden to 
aronse; and yet now^ in the snpreme honr of 
her success^ she recoiled 'from an act so base^ 
and her whole heart thrilled with an intense and 
infínite pity for the yonng lover who had laid his 
heart at her f eet. 

For a moment silence reigned. She could not 
speak; and pride and shame^ and something 
sweeter and more perilous still^ swayed her by 
turns. 

Within the solitude of the woods the heat 
and lustre of the day were shut out; there 
was only a faint gleam of sunlight here and there 
between the close dense f oliage ; a f aint rustle of 
leayes as some breath of air or wing of bird 
stirred them to and fro. 

It was all so peaceful, so stiU^ so fair — ^a 
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Bcene and a moment ea^h dangerous in íts aUure- 
ment^ sabtle in tlie peace and stillness and 
fragrance and beauty tliat seemed to sliat tliem 
in from the fret and Íever of the oater world, 
and bid them listen only to the langaage of their 
own beating hearts. 

The spell of sach a moment^ the sorcery of 
sach an hoar had never bef ore toached the senses 
of either. All other things seemed of little 
accoant now. Wealth, fame, ambition^ honoar, 
all looked like things far oS and shadowy and 
indistinct. There is no blindness like the blind- 
ness of passion^ grown dizzy with the raptare 
of its own promises and the danger of its own 
desires. 

To Faastine love had so long seemed a folly 
to be scomed^ a weakness ^to be raled^ a tool 
to be handled for many ignoble parposes^ that 
now, in this moment^ she almost trembled a& 
stie saw revealed the strength and depth of 
feelings that she had never credited herself with 
possessing. She knew at last that she loved this 
yoang, frank, loyal hf e ; and loved him, too, with 
a worship that reverenced what it adored, that 
held all other things of earth worthless in com- 
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paríson; loyed liim as she liad never tboaght it 
was in her to love, seeing how that word liad 
hitherto only meant f or l^r a weakness impossible 
to her natnre^ a passion to which her heart was 
dead. 

The long moment passed^ bnt the spell of 
silence lay still npon her lips, and chained back the 
words that mshed to the gates of sound from the 
prison-honse of feeling. A stillness as of death 
seemed all aronnd ; even the low sighs of the 
wind had ceased^ and the far-oS mnrmnr of nnseen 
waters alone broke the intense and trancelike 
calm. 

He knelt down on the soft green sward and 
drew her hands within his own. "Have I 
angered you ? " he asked brokenly. '' WíU you 
not even — ^look ? " 

He felt her fingers tremble in his clasp^ and 
saw the qnickened lieaying of her breast; and 
then^ as if involuntarily, the white lids were lifted 
and her eyes looked back to his. A look — only 
a look — but it thrilled him with a hope so sweet, 
Bo rich, so entrancing that the very joy it gave 
made his heart ache with ecstasy. The lights and 
shadows all swam before his eyes. Through the 
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haze of flutteríng foliage he coold only see the 
divine beanty of that one face^ and the eyes that 
were so lastroas and eloquent in their meaning. 

" You are not angry ? You f orgive ? " he 
mormared breathlessly. "You — ^you do not hate 
me?" 

"Hateyou? No!'' 

It was only a whisper^ bat it called him back 
to the consciousness of a joy so wild and sweet 
and passionate that he trembled as he held her 
hands against his lips. 

"I love yoa — ^you — ^love me?'' he whispered. 
"Isitso?'' 

"Ah yes I " 

The words were so low, so gently spoken, that 
they seemed to hold nothing in common with the 
sovereignty and pride of the woman who spoke 
them. Such glory and gladness came to her face 
that Cecil^ even as he looked, could scarcely credit 
it had been in his power to bring them there. 

'' Say it once more— once more," he implored^ 
and every doubt had vanished now^ and all the 
sweetest imaginings of his dream looked cold and 
unreal bef ore this new-found glory. 

She drew her hands from his own^ and laid 
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tliem one on eitHer shonlderj and so^ looking down 
into his boming eyes with a world of doqnence 
in her own, marmared with an infinite tender- 
ness that had now no tremor of weakness, but only 
a passion of regret, " It is true ; — ^I love you ! " 

He heard, and tlie truth of her meaning, the 
joy of her words, thrilled to his very soul. He 
drew her arms about his neck, and saw the proud 
head stoop towards him, bowed by the sweetest 
weakness of subjugation. And though the sun- 
light quivered through the boughs, and beyond the 
haze and dimness of that canopy of leaves the 
golden day was shining, earth and air and life held 

I 

no glory so great, no beauty so entrancing as the 
joy that thrilled from heart to heart when the 
tremulous touch of those meeting lips gave their 
£rst love-kiss each to other ! 
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FoB once the weakness of womanliood conqnered 
every otlier thonght and feeling; for once in 
all her life of mingled trinmph, sorrow^ shame^ 
regret, Fanstine knew what happiness might mean ; 
but eyen in the snpreme ecstasy of that moment 
an icy hand seemed to f all npon her heart ; a harsh 
Yoice fionnded in her ear its mandate of coercion. 

A sigh that was ahnost a sob burst from her 
breast to her lips^ and there brokenly died^ as 
she drew herself away from her young lover's 
arms, and^ shuddering, hid her face on her clasped 
and trembling hands. 

He rose to his feet, and gazed at her wistfully, 
patiently. Some fear was upon him^ too^ and 
some of the old stories came back to his memory 
of the love that was a lure to beguile men to 
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misery — of the simulation of passion that souglit 
only to clieat and to destroy. 

''What is it?'' lie faltered^ as Iie looked at 
the down-bent head, the hidden face. 

She lifted it then and looked at him, bat all 
the light and glorj had left it now; it was pale 
as the dead^ and in her eyes was an anguísh 
deeper than tears. 

''Need yoa ask thai?'^ she said bitterly^ 
and rose to her feet also^ and wrung her hands 
despairingly together as she saw the agony of 
his &.ce. 

''Oh! I have been mad — ^worse than mad. 
Love! What can love be to me? What have 
I to do with such a feeling?'' 

Gecil looked at her silently^ the dread in his 
heart growing deeper. She cahned herself at 
last by a great efEort^ and came back to the 
seat and made a sign to him to take his place 
beside her. 

" Listen/' she said. ^' Li a moment of madness 
I betrayed myself; yet since you know that I 
love you I cannot deceive you any longer. But 
it is because I love yoa that I feel my own 
onworthiness — ^that I cannot^ and will not accept 
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yonr sacrifice. No; do not speak. Between our 
liyes tliere is nothing in common. You are of 
noble family ; I — well, you know what the world 
calls me. It were better — ten tbousand times 
better — ^that, líke the world, you sbould scom, 
despise^ condemn — than honour me^ as in your 
frank and cliivalrous heart you do ! Tour wif e ! 
Gould I do you such an endless wrong as to take 
that title npon me ? Heaven f orgive me ! I could 
not.^' 

'' May I not judge of that ? " said Cecil gently. 
''What the world says matters little to me. 
Only tell me you are not what it thinks you. 
From your own lips alone will I take your con- 
demnation." 

For a moment^ as she saw how vain it was 
to shake his faith or lessen the adoration of his 
love^ a madj heroic impulse tempted her to utter 
that condemnation. So alone might he be free — 
so alone might she in some measure repair the 
wrong she had already done. But the task was 
beyond her strength. All the tendemess and 
pity she felt for hím — all the love so long 
denied her life^ and now thrilling her heart witb 
its mingled rapture and regret^ forbade the utter- 
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ance of sach words as would make her in his 
sight yile and worthless. 

" I am — not what it thinks me I '^ she said 
proudly; "bnt all the same, I can be nothing 
to you ! '^ 

"You do not mean that/' he said hoarsely. 
'' I love you — I believe in you— and you hava 
said you loved me too. These words bind your 
life to mine. By all I have suSered^ by all the 
love I have borne you from the first hour we 
met, do not tell me I must leave you now — thai> 
you will be nothing to me ?" 

" You do not claim me by the debt I owe — 
by the life you saved — ^you are too generous for 
that/' she said involuntarily ; and a mist of tears 
dimmed her sight^ and, for a moment^ shut out 
the pleading face before her. "Ah Oecil! you 
are too noble f or me ; if I never knew it before^ 
I know it now/' 

He laughed contemptuously. 

"We waste words," he said. ''I know, of 
course, what you think stands between us — a 
barrier to all love, as, a few moments ago, you 
said it was to all friendship. Is that your only 
reason for pronouncing marriage impossible? 
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"1a it not enoagli? I haye been forbídden 
all interconrse with you — I told you tliat — save 
on one condition/' 

''And that?" 

'' Your retum to the faith you have abjured/' 

''I thought as much/' he said^ and his líps 
dosed tight together^ but his eyes swept over 
her face with a passion and entreaty that moved 
her to the heart. 

With all her love for him mingled that sense 
o£ protecting fondness that lives in the love of 
all women to whom girlhood is a thing of the 
past^ and for whom the freshness and youth of 
years theír own outnumber, possess an infinite 
charm. He seemed to stand on the threshold of a 
liEe that to her was an old-told tale ; a small thing 
without charm or allurement^ without promise 
or content; and it smote her with the keenest 
self-reproach she had ever felt^ that her hand 
must deal him one stroke of suffering, give to 
him one pang of pain. Yet she saw it must 
be done^ for his sake^ even more than f or her 
own. 

''I would ask no such sacrifíce^" she said. 
" You have chosen your f aith ; I have been vowed 
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to mine. So be it. You love me, yoa say — ^yes, 
bnt eyen yon mnst see the folly of sncli a feeling. 
What is tbere in conmion between ns two ? What 
wonld yonr family^ yonr friends^ say of the mad- 
ness yoa contemplate ? '' 

''Let them say what they wiU, so you are 
mine ? '' 

She shook her head sadly and regretfally. 
^' That is not reason speaking now. I mast think 
for yoa, as you wiU not think for yourself. A 
woman can do a man no greater wrong than to 
take advantage of the hot passionate impulses of 
youth^ and bind him to herself in a bondage that 
places him before all the world as a yictim. I am 
xeaping the fruits of my own foUy now. Heayen 
knows whether^ if I had met you earlier^ or dreamt 
that loyalty and chiyahry stíJl liyed in the heart of 
any man, I might not haye been difíerent. Bat 
regrets are useless. Yoa know what my name is 
in aU men's beUef. Could I take your stainless 
life and make it one with mine? Could I bear 
to hear you pitied^ blamed^ condemned ? You see 
— ^you must see what I mean! You haye noble 
principles; you haye a stainless name; you haye 
your own bold^ steadfast creeds of right and wrong, 
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hononr and dishonoar; wliat am I tliat I sHould 
take my place beside you ? The woman you wed 
should be pure and true ; her lif e blameless ; Iier 
past an open book^ on whose wbite pages no otber 
liand but yours Iias traced a name. I know myself 
better than you know me. I am far enougb from 
being such a woman. I could do you no greater 
wrong than to take advantage of your trust^ and 
give you my love and — ^myself .'' 

He had listened silently^ but not with patience. 
Now the torrent of his own mad longings burst 
forth from heart to lips, and across the calmer 
reasoning of her words broke out the hot^ vehement 
passion of his own. 

" Tour love is to me a gif t so priceless that it 
outweighs all other considerations. Since I believa 
in you — since I love you, can you not set the world 
at defiance, for my sake? There is nothing yoa 
can ask that I would refuse to do for you ! '' 

" Bven retum to — ^Rome ? '* 

The words fell on him like a shock, chiUing 
his ardour and calming his turbnlent emotion.. 
Why did she always speak of that? Oould it 
be — ^but noj he banished the thought ere it had 
time to whisper of so unjust a suspicion. Then 
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suddenly lie met her eyes, and forgot all else; 
and^ ere she was aware of his intention, his 
arms were round her^ and lie pressed lier to his 
breast, while an agonised entreaty burst from 
his lips: 

''Why, oh why do you torture me thus? 
You know what my loye is. But that one thing 
I cannot do; for every impulse of reason, every 
instinct of my nature rebels against what is false 
and treacherous^ and Bome is both. Yet why 
need this mere difference of opinion sever usf 
I would be no hindrance to your faith; and did 
you but love me as you said^ nothing could part 
us now. For my sake you would set your priests 
at defíance!'' 

A strange smile stole to her lips. As she 
rested in his arms^ as his heart beat with wild 
swift throbs against her owuj it seemed to her 
that all the joy she could ever know in life was 
hers for that one moment; but^ even if for her 
love's sake she was weak^ for his sake she was 
strong. She knew that she must sever herself 
from him for ever, if indeed she would serve 
him at all; and with one last despairing effort 
she thrust aside the cup of bliss her lips had 
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scarcely tasted^ and drew herself from him witb 
almost angry impatienceu 

"Why do you urge what is impossible ? ^^ 
she said. ''I do not — ^love — ^you enough for 
that/' 

His arms fell to his side; his face grew 
white as her dress. 

"You speak as you have been bidden to 
speak/' he said bitterly. "It is not your heart 
that prompts you. But I cannot accept dis- 
missal so lightly; you are all I Kve for now. 
If I must leave you, none the less is my love 
yours, and yours alone. Will nothing change 
your resolve? Have you no pity?" 

She dared not look at him^ for her eyes were 
dimmed with tears and her lips were trembling 
as she tried to speak. She had given many 
other lives wretchedness^ despair^ madness; now 
something of it all seemed to recoil upon her 
own. 

"Yours is the noblest trust I have ever had 
given to me/^ she said with a strange humility; 
'^but I cannot wrong it. Believe what you may 
— ^think me a mad fanatic^ a pitiless trifler^ what 
you will — only believe that to you I can be 
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notliing; that from tliis hoar life holds naoglit 
in common for ub." 

Aa her voice broke over that final word a 
great despair came over the loyal yonng heart, 
whose love had been so freely given, whose faith 
received so crael a reoompense. 

"You lied to me when you said you loved 
mel^' he cried fíercely — so fíercely that^ as she 
recognised her work again^ she trembled and grew 
sick at heart. ''Love! you do not know even 
what it means!'^ 

''ln your sense, no,'* she answered almost 
humbly. '^Believe that, and it wiU be best. 
Need there be more said between us now?^^ 

" More ? My Ood ! Have you no compassion 
for me? You know that my love for you is all 
my liEe to me; that though death came by you, 
I would not leave you i£ you bid me stay." 

''lt is a worse thing than death from which 
I would save you/' she murmured falteringly. 

He scarcely heard or heeded; his heart was 
too full of pain. He only looked at her with an 
agony of appeal that stung her with sharpest 
reproach. 

"Leave me now," she entreated faintly. 
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"You cannot nnderstand^ and I — I cannot ex- 
plain. Give me time to think what is best — 
best for yon. Come to me to-night, bnt leave 
me now. I can bear — ^no — ^more *' 

Something in the sad weary yoice, the drooped 
headj the ntter dejection of the woman who was 
wont to mle so graciously and see all bend to 
the supremacy of her beauty^ touched him more 
than B,xij words. 

'' It is hard to leave you," he said. " But — if 
you promise ^' 

" Tes, I promise,'' she said hurriedly. '' Gome 
to me to-night, and you shaU have your answer.'^ 

He bowed low bef ore her with no other word, 
and then went away through the noonday dusk 
of the shady woods, leaving her to the solitude she 
had craved — ^unconscious of the agony that solitude 
would witness. 

She bent her face upon her clasped hands and 
shuddered from head io foot. No relief of tears 
was hers in this moment — only a fierceness bom of 
«heer torturej a brooding horror of her life — ^her 
tyrant — ^herself — ^that wrung her soul to its very 
depthsj that were beyond all power of words to 
paint. 
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" I have been led into cruelty and error ; there 
is no straight path for my f eet to tread now ! ^' she 
moaned at last. ^' My God I what shall I do ! what 
shall I do ! '' 

She raised her coloorless face and looked des- 
pairingly up at the blué sky through the shining 
network of leaves above her head. " He will never 
believe it is f or his sake ! " she almost sobbed, as 
she pressed her locked and quivering fingers against 
her heart. " Oh, my love ! my love \ it is not the 
world^s scom or the world's rebuke I fear — what 
is it to me compared with love like yours ? — ^it is 
the future I dread; that futnre when you would 
see your youth had been sold into bondage for 
a woman's selfish passion. It is from yourself I 
wish to save you at any cost. 6od in heaven give 
me strength to be true to what is best for you — 
only f or you ! " 

And her tears fell down like jain. 
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CHAPTER VHL 

CAN OBUVION BB BOTJaHT ? 

For the glass of years is brittle 
Wherein we gaze for a span. 

WiTHm a darkened room at Strathavon Castle tlie 
old Earl lay dying. 

Lord Malden and his yoangest brotlier Harconrt 
had both been hastily sommoned^ and were now 
beside him. Grave-faced pHysicians moved to and 
fro. The last and most sacred rites of the Chnrch 
had been administered^ and the old man lay back 
on his piUows to all appearance calm and at rest» 
Snddenly he opened his eyes, and made a sign to 
Përe Jerome. The priest bent down and looked 
anxiously at the ashy face and snnken eyes. 

Has he come f whispered the dying man. 

I gríeve to say he has not/' answered the 
priest. " It is as I f earedL'' 
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'^Send tlieni a11 mrmy/* 'came Ëbe whisper^ 
agitoted ncrw and commandiiig. ** All ! I nmst 
Bpeak to 7011 alone I ^' 

A few words from Pdre Jerome deared the 
room^ and onoe more Iie bent orer tlie dyíngTnan» 
The Earl looked up in lus face, and Iiis lips moved» 
TLe seemed strangely agitafced. 
Tell me — Bsgsán/' he said. 
Nay, my lord ; ^hy tronble yonrseíf abont one 
so nnworthy ? Tell yon ! What good to téll you 
that he prefers a conrtesan's smiles to a faiter's 
dying blessing ! His own conduct proves that.'' 

" And you are — sure — ^he is mth her ?" 

"Have I not shown you her own letter^ 
'where she says he will marry her if she but says 
the word ? She^ould say it soon enongh^ I doubt 
not; weie he the elder instead of the second 
son.^' 

"Son ! he is no son of mine/' cried the old 
man^ with a sudden paroxysm of -wrath fearful 
to -witness. "T cast him oflE; I disown him. 
Listen^ father. Malden has agreed to cut off the 
entail. The deeds are Teady. 1 put o£E signing 
them tiU the last moment^ to give him one last 
chance. He has forfeited that. Benegade to his 
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faith, his family^ his home^ I cast him off f or ever. 
My corse rest upon him and his henceforth. He 
is no more of ns. Snmmon Malden and the 
lawyer. I am strong still — strong enough for 
this. He shall see I am not to be ofEended with 
impunity." 

Passion and anger gave him a strange strength. 
He raised himself in the bed and signed impatiently 
to the priest to obey his commands. 

With apparent relnctance the worthy man 
moved to the door and gave the necessary in- 
stmctions. A moment later the lawyers^ doctors^ 
and Lord Malden entered the room. It seemed 
as if the excitement of f eeling had given a fícti- 
tious strength to the dying man. His cheeks 
were faintly coloured^ his eyes had brightened. 
The business did not take very long. As his 
signature was affixed to the deed the Earl sank 
back on his piUows^ ezhausted to all appearance. 
Then he drew from his breast two letters and 
placed them in the hands of his eldest son. '^ Gíve 
that to— him — ^after my — death," he whispered 
faintly. "It will — explain. Eead the other — 
yourself !'' 

A sudden spasm of pain contracted his face. 
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He drew his breath sharply. The physician came 
near and bent over him with anxious eyegr. A 
great silence was in the room — that hnsh of ex- 
pectation which waits for the last flutter of dying 
breath^ the last flicker of failing life. 

The white moon that shone without on all the 
noble lands of that yast estate shone also through 
one of the casements of the great chamber. The 
eyes of the dying man tumed longingly, eagerly 
to that pure soft light. He had received the 
last services of the Ohurch; his worldly affairs 
were aU settled; those whom he loved best in 
his own selflsh, haughty f ashion were beside him : 
his mind should have been at peace now; and 

yet He moved restlessly, and, seeing Pêre 

Jerome close beside the physician, made a sign 
to him to stoop down. 

I have — done — right ? *' he whispered faintly. 
Surely, my son," answered the priest softly 
and graciously. '^As the minister of Christ and 
the Holy Church, I have absolved you from your 
Bins. Your act is no more than justice; it pre- 
serves to your lawful heirs what might otherwise 
have '' 

"Hush!— I know," muttered the dying man. 
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*'Yes — yott are riglit — gí cotcrse yoiL are ligkt — 
only 2* 

The words died oS his lips; a. saddeu light 
and eagemess came into his f ace. ^' Steps ! '^ he 
cried. " It is— Cecil I '^ 

As the word was iittered the door of the room 
was thrown open. Dasty, haggard, travel-stained^ 
his son stood before him — his face white almost 
as his own, his eyes f everish and dark with anxiety 
anddread. 

As he approached tha bed the priest's face grew 
black with anger. He lifted his hand with a 
gestare of wammg, bat Oecil took no heed ; only 
came nearer and bent over the dying man and 
looked tenderly at the wom and sofbring f ace. 

" Father! '' he mnmiared. 

As if the soand of that word had galvanísed 
him into sndden lif e, the old Earl sprang np from 
the priesf s sapporting arms^ and his flashing eyes 
looked defíantly at those compassionata ones dL hisi 
son^ 

" I am wat — that/' he said, and then, ezhaasted 
by the effort, feïï back on his pillow. 

The silver Ught of the moonrays streBmad 
stilL thiong^ tbe open casement ; streanzfii soft 
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aud pare upon the amazed and troubled faces 
of tliat startled group^ on the malice and triumph 
in the dark eyes of the priest^ and the ashy^ 
colourless face of the dead man, whom he had 
deceived. 

Then he sank on his knees and murmured one 
of the prayers of the church he served. 

*' Why was I not told of this in time ? " asked 
Cecil, as he stood in the library a short time 
afterwards with Lord Malden and his brother 
Harcourt. Pêre Jerome looked quickly up from 
his chair at the three brothers standing by the 
window. He was thinking how well he had timed 
his schemee. . 

^' I only leamt it by chance — through seeing 
an Bnglish newspaper," contínued Oecil. '^ What 
were you aU thinking: of that you could not let me 

know?'' 

''You forget, my son, that you gave us no 
place of address when you left Strathavon/* inter- 
posed the priest ; " I telegraphed to you at your 
usual hotel in Par^, Did you not receive my 
message ? '^ 

'' I wa(S not in Paris/' said Cecil brusquely. 
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'^Oh!^' resumed Pêre Jerome placidly; " that 
accoaúts for tlie delay." 

" My dear Cecil/^ said his eldest brotlier, " i£ 
yoa will go rnshing o£E to foreign countries in 
that erratic fashion of yours you need hardly be 
surprísed that no one knows wliere to find you 
in any sudden case of emergeney. We knew 
nothing about you. Pêre Jerome tbouglit you 
miglit be in Paris, but you say you never received 
liis messages/' 

"'So/' said Cecil abruptly. He seemed rest- 
less and disturbed, and tlie príest's keen eyes 
watcbing liim from tlie shadowy corner, noted 
how wom and ill he looked, how terríbly altered 
from what he had been on the occasion of his last 
Tisit to Strathavon. 

" Was he ill long ? '^ asked Cecil at length. 

^' Only a . few days/* answered Lord Malden. 
He was embarrassed and restrained in Cecirs 
presence. He knew that his brother was still 
ignorant of what had been done respecting the 
property, and was half afraid of the wrath and 
indignation that such an action would arouse. 
Cecil lovêd every rood of land, every stone in 
the grand old castle of Strathavon, but to Lord 
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Malden snch love seemed senseless and absnrd. 
What was the use of an encambered estate ? 
What good were sentimental fancies that were 
a bar to profitable investments or financial ad- 
yantages ? Still he could not meet his brother's 
eyes with comfort and ease^ and he was thankf ul 
when Cecil, complaining of fatigue after his 
hurried joumey, left the room for his own apart- 
ments, and relieved him of the embarrassment of 
his presence. 

Once in his dressing-room and alone, Cecil 
threw himself dowu on a couch by the window 
and buried his face .in his hands. He sat there 
quite stiU, quite motionless for long; when at 
last he raised his face it looked so sad, bo 
changed, that even to himself it seemed to bear 
little resemblance to the frank, f earlessj bright 
young yisage that had been wont to look back 
at him a few months before. 

He rose impatiently and threw open the window, 
and leaned out in the still soft beauty of the 
summer night; but the coolness seemed as the 
heat of flame and the beauty dark and distant. 
The haggard face, the heayy eyes, the sigh 'whose 
bittemess echoed in the silence from the fulness 
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of a heart aching beneath a borden tliat seemed 
too heavy to be bome, all told their own tale. 
As his baming eyes tnmed restlessly from glade 
to glade^ from park to woodland^ he seemed to 
remember with a pang of fierce regret all that 
had come to him since last he had stood here 
and looked on this same scene. He leant his 
face on his hands and groaned aload. " Shall I 
ever f orget ? '^ he cried. " My God ! shall I ever 
f orget ? " 

It was the cry of an intense despair^ an inward 
tortare, the memory of a madness sweet as all 
vain hopeless passion looks to the eyes that behold 
in it bat one word, " Forbidden.í' And as his 
Yoice echoed throag^ the stiUness^ the very silence 
seemed to mock the wildness of that prayei: whose 
craving f or oblivion was neither new nor strange.. 

He took from his breast a littla folded tambled 
note^ and the clear moonrays f ell* on it . and lit 
up aa with flame the words he knew so fatally 
wdOL 

It contadxiad tibie promised answer to. hia loTe> 
tha axrawer he^ had sovght from Eaoatine's lips> 
and> fonnd pexmad by a hand that had indeed 
soemfid to himi withoat mercy. 
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'^ Forgwe me if you can : forget me, as you 
wilL I am the promiaed mfe of the Oomte de 
BesangonJ' 

That was all.slie had written^ and his prayer. 
to see her had been refosed. 

There.are some natures which sorrow hardens^ 
some which it crushes and breaks. Cecil Calverley's 
was one a£ the former. He had loved Faustine 
with a pure, overmastering, passionate, and absorb- 
ing devotion. For her he would have made any 
sacrifice and counted it . naught His lif e had 
been in. her hands, his heart had lain at her f eet ; 
aad yet at the very moment when he had felt 
most snre of her, when he had read in her eyes 
the acknowledgment of her own. love f or hímself, 
she had played him false. The revelation came 
to him as an awful shock*^-a lightning stroke that 
shattered aU hia faith aiid trust ia women, all 
tha. peace azid content of his own life; but it 
had dúHB him nmch harm, and he knew it, and 
at tÍ2iie&. fe^ aa great a hatred oi the woman. 
wha had deceived him aa ever he had felt a 
lovai. If nmck thai was good m him had escaped » 
unfaarmed isaai thd auguish and horror o£ thia 
&3xtL. hetrajpd^ jtk nooa. the less had nmck tfaab. 
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was evil been aroused and given a life hitlierto 
nnknown and nndreamt of. His love liad been 
as a whirlwind tliat swept aside all reason and 
restraint^ and^ being snddenly arrested in its 
coarse^ worked f ury and ruin for revenge. 

AU his previous faiths, his gentle cliivalry, 
his pure dreams, his noblest ideals, were sHattered 
in the dust as be learnt how love tempts only 
to betray, liow falsebood lurks in fairest garb, 
liow eyes can speak sweetest hopes to veil tbe 
beart's foalest lies. He had left Deauville wben 
tbat fatal letter bad been given bim, and roamed 
hither and thitber, he scarcely knew where. But 
go wbere he would that fatal memory pursued him. 
In scenes of recklessness, in mad orgies that once 
he would have died sooner than shared, in every 
pursuit and occupation by which he strove to drown 
thoughts and memory, that fair face still haunted 
him with incessant persistence, that silvery voice 
stiU rang its mocking music in his ear, denying 
him solitude and forbidding him forgetfnlness. 

When suddenly arrested by the chance news 
of his father's dangerous iUness he had almost 
mechanically taken his way back to England* But 
even now, with that deathbed scene so recently 
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enacted fresli in liis memory^ his thouglits were 
less of it tlian of the sorceress who had so fatally 
beguiled him. 

As he croshed the tiny perfamed note in his 
hand he thought afresh of the fascinations that 
one by one had woven around him that web of 
doom^ of the loveliness that hannted him as in- 
cessantly as when first he had seen it^ and the 
bittemess of his anger and the fierceness of his 
pain combined to wrest that cry from his lips : 
'' Oh, to f orget, to f orget ! '' 

Ah heaven I if only the waters of Lethe 
flowed among the rivers of earth, what price would 
not be paid for one draught of that príceless 
stream ! For of all the woes and sorrows that lif e 

« 

counts as its own, there are few indeed whose 
bittemess may not be intensified by the anguish 
of remembrance. 



CHAPTER IX. 

When Borrows come they come not single spies, 
But in battalions. — Shakeapeare. 

Thb briglit morniïig sun was streamíng ovev the 
beecli and elm groyes^ tbe terraces and ^ark^ 
the whole great diadem of noble woods aronnd 
StrathaYon; streaming in golden prodigality of 
the Ugbt and life it gave, and with a contemptuons 
disregard of the panoply of woe within and with- 
out those stately walls. What oares íïature for 
sorrow or for death; for the woes of great or 
poor, noble or commoner, aristocrat or plebeian? 
Nothing indeed. She is wise enough to know 
that all mortality shares one common fate^ that 
to those who are clad in purples or shiver in 
rags there is but one end — ''The end of all, 
the poppied sleep/' 
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There liad been darkness and monming in 
the great honsehold at Strathayon^ and people 
had moyed to and fro thronghont its stately 
chamhers with hnshed step and bated breath. 
The presence o£ death had been f elt for all these 
long fair snmmer days^ and gloom and melancholy 
had reigned instead of life and mirth. Now once 
more the blinds were drawn np from the darkened 
windows^ and the dead presence in that stately 
chamber, where lights had bnmed and incense 
floated and prayers been softly mnrmnred the^ 
many days^ had been remoyed to its last resting- 
place, and a new king reigned where the old 
monarch had resigned plaoe and sceptre^ and 
Gerald Francis^ tenth Earl of Strathayon^ stepped 
into his new honours in place of the Lord Malden 
of the preyions week. 

The funeral was oyer^ the will had been read^ 
and then^ at the reqnest of the firm who had 
so long managed the bnsiness affairs of the family^ 
Cecil and Harconrt and the new Earl had met 
in the library to hear of some later arrangements 
respecting the estates. 

Gecil had come indifferently enongh. These 
bnsiness technicalities and legal details had little 
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interest for Mm. It was all very well f or Malden, 

he thoaght^ b^t he was only a second son, and — — 

His wondering^ thonghts were arrested at this 

janctnre by some words addressed to himself . He 

shook off ' his ^recccnpation and listened^ at fírst 

wonderingly, thën with a sense of bnming indig- 

nation and nnspeakable amazement. 

When the long deed had been read and the 

ominons crackling of the parchment alone broke 

the stiUness, he tnmed abrnptly to his brother. 

'^Gerald^ is this tme? What is the meaning of 

it ? " he asked stemly. 

» 
" My father thonght it best/' answered the new 

Earl. " The estates are very mnch encnmbered — 

terribly so. Some part of them mnst go^ that is 

oertain. For the rest— I will explain it to yon 

privately. Oecil, it was my father's reqnest/' 

Gecil looked at the yonng man's face. They 
had never had mnch in common^ these two 
brothers. Theii: natnres were totally unlike, even 
as their tastes and habits; bnt some shadow of 
fntnre ill seemed to cross Cecil's mind — ^a vagne 
sense of evil approaching fell on his heart as he 
met Gerald's eyes. 

The legal dignities took their departore wíth a 
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ceremonious farewell. Earcorirt, with an un- 
comfortable feeling that his two elder brothers 
liad some unpleasant subjects to discuss^ followed 
their example. Cecil turned expectantly to tlie new 
Lord Strathavon. '^Well/' lie said, ''may I ask 
now the reason of this extraordinary proceeding ? " 

" Do not take it in bad part, Cecil/' said his 
brother, speaking hurriedly and with evident dis- 
quietude. '^You know — you must know — ^what 
weights of debt and difficulty hamper us. We 
have been devils for extravagance 'always — none 
more so than our poor father. Well^ it all comes to 
an inevitable end. We must do something or — 
smash. He explained this^ and I, not being 
hampered with any sentimental fancies for stones 
and wood^ agreed to cut off the entail. Some — I 
f ear a great part of the property — must go •" 

''But not Strathavon/' interrupted Cecil pas- 
sionately. " Surely, Gerald, things are not so bad 
as that ? '' 

"They are pretty bad/' said his brother 
gloomily. '^I am not sure if, after all, I shan^t 
have to accept office for the sake of emolument, 
much as I dislike the bore of ministerial service. 
I shall have enough to do to satisfy my creditors 

YOL. IL 
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now, and they're sure to be all down upon me fiince 
they know of my new dignities/^ He laaghed a 
littlo bitterly. " After all, Ois, it won^t be so bad 
for you. Best asaured I shall do all that^s best. 
I imow you haye a sentiméntal fancy for the old 
place, and I don't intend to let it go out of the 
family if I can help it. But, of course, I shall 
marry now, and marry money. I have no choice. 
Ydu see '' 

"I know perfectly well what you mean/' 
answered £/ecil haughtily. '^ Of course, I hiaye no 
business to entertain any thought of inheritance. 
Second sons count f or naught. It is not that that 
troubles me, Grerald. J loye the place dearly. It 
has been .in jQur iamily f or centuries. To me .the 
idea of partíbag with any portion of it to strangerB 
is hateful — sacrilegious ! Were I you J wauld 
WQrk, Blaye, ^tarve almost, sooner than sell my 
birthright ! '' 

*' Yes ; I know you have exalted ideas,'' resumed 
Lord Strathavon. "But I have no taste forivork, 
or beggary either. By-the-bye, I forgot to give 
you a letter my father left with me. He said it 
would explain his reasons more clearly. He gave 
me one at the ^ame time. I locked it up here with 
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yours^ and never tHouglit any more about it. 
Perhaps we liad better read tliem now/' 

He walked over to a small oaken cabinet as he 
spoke, and unlocking ít, took from tHence two 
letters. He handed one to his brother^ and then 
broke the seal of his own. 

It contained but a very f ew words apparently, but 
whatever they were they served to blanch the colour 
from his cheéks^ and fill his eyes with a sort of 
incredulous horror, as, orushing the letter in his 
hand, he swung round and faced his brother. 

Cecil was standing near one of the great bay- 
windows of the library, the full rich splendour of 
the sunlight falling on his hair, and lighting up the 
young, wom, haggard face, that was so strangely 
altered. Lord Strathavon's eyes swept over that 
face now with an amazed and haughty wonder, and 
as the interrogation of his glance fastened on it, 
Cecil's brow flushed dusky red, and with a cry of 
horror the letter dropped from his hands. 

For a moment the two brothers stood and fáced 
each other in silence. 

Cecil spoke first. '' My God ! It cannot be true 
Was he mad when he wrote this?'' he cried 
hoarsely; and into his eyes came an agony of 

a 2 
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appeal tliat sotight^ but sought in vain^ for re- 
sponse in tlie gaze tliey met. '^Gerald/' he said 
more calmly, "tell me you don^t believe this — 
lie! Someone has deceived him. It cannot be 
true. Would he have concealed it so long, do you 
think ? '' 

"He speaks of proofs," answeredLord Strathavon 
icily. " Proof s lately received, and authentic. It 
is certainly mysterious, but I can now understand 
his anxiety to disentail the property/' 

" Gerald ! My God ! Don't speak like that. 
Don't say you believe this," implored Cecil — his 
voice broken and strained with the effort at com- 
posure. " Proof s — ^where are they ? Why does he 
not give them to me ? Why should I believe his 
word when I don't know what evil influence and 
sophistry may have influenced him ? '^ 

" ïtest assuredy the matter shall be investigated^^' 
answered Lord Strathavon, stiU in the same cold 
measured voice. " For our own sakes, we must see 
to its justice. To me it is as great a mystery as to 
yourself.'^ 

^^But do you believe it?'' exclaimed Oecil, facing 
him suddenly in the sunlight^ a deadly pallor on his 
f ace, but his eyes calm^ steadfast^ unflinching, as^ 
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they looked at the cold averted face of tho brother 
wlit) liad wronged him. 

There was no answer save silenc& 

A glimpso of íts meaning came home to Gecil 
Oalverley — a dim perception of the blank in the 
home circle whence he woald be cast out as an 
alien; of the banishment from beloved possessions; 
the stigma of dishonour and disgrace. He read his 
fate in his brother's coldness and disbelief; his 
lips grew white with the inward agony of that 
moment ; his heart beat heavily — painf ully — in the 
stiUness of that quiet room. 

''I see you do," he said, with so strange acalm- 
ness that Lord Strathavon never suspected at what 
cost of inward agony it was bought. ^' And if you, 
so near of kin, can doubt so easily, what can I 
expect of the world in general ? Well, until this 
matter is settled, let us meet as strangers ; but you 
might have remembered, whatever you deem me, 
that — she — ^was your mother too ! " 

His voice broke over these last words. Ashamed 
of the weakness that would have let him weep like 
a woman in the physical and mental torture of that 
hour, he turned abruptly away, and went out of the 
room, and out of the house, on and on, to the 
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farthest^ darkest forest nook^ wHere solitude miglit 

be f ound, longing only to liide himself from every 

eye, and think out, as dazed broin and agonised 

thought might permit, the sickening horror of this 

new-foond ill. 

"When sorrows come they come not single 

spies, but in battalions/' he might well hav& 

said as he threw himself down on the fresh 

green sward, his face buried in his hands, in- 

sensible to aU sights and sounds save only tha 

crushing misery within his own heart. 

The shock had fallen upon him with as fearfol 
a suddenness as that other shock which had robbed 
him of youth and love and aJl life^s fairest joys 
at one lightning stroke. He felt an outcast from 
all human ties now. Beggared in love, in home^ 
in friendsy he seemed to stand alone with the 
brand of a lifelong shame upon his brow, and a 
world-wide misery resting on his heart. Moments^ 
hours passed. He knew nothing of them— only 
lay there heedless of time and all around, with 
but the consciousness of suSering to remind him 
of the burden of existence in his numbed and 
tortured frame. 

Brighter and brighter grew tho sun, penetratíng^ 
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even through tliose woodland shadows^ pouring 
its bright rays on tlie strícken form, tlie bowed 
bead^ the hidden face. Above him, in the trees, 
the birds sang^ and the leaves flnttered^ and the 
hnm and stir of insect life mnrmnred abont the 
flowers and fems; but he only lay there nn- 
conscious^ nnheeding; the bittemess of a fallen 
pride^ the sense of coming degradation alone 
oppressing memory with an endless repetítion 
of this new indignity. 

"It cannot be true, it cannot/* he groaned 
alónd^ as^ at last^ he lifted his haggard face^ and 
gazed with blind, bewildered eyes at the drooping 
leaves^ the mocking sunlight above his head. 

The words^ hissing tíinmgh the intense ond 
drowsy stilhiess of the woods, startled Mm with 
a vague fear. He sprang hastily np, and: saw, 
a few yards before him^ the calm inscmtable face 
of Pere Jerome. 

Even the Tnxnry of soEtude wa^ denied him 
now. Gommanding himself by a strong effort, 
Cecil Jrew his tall sKght ^ure ta its full height, 
and fixed his eyes calmly and interrogatingrT* on 
ti^ose of hÍH^ old enemT; 
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For a moment neither spoke. The priest 
seemed measuríng the mental strength o£ his 
YÍctim. He had heen a silent witness of this 
past hoi^'s torture, bat he woold have loved to 
stiU forther protract the torments his hand had 
dealt. They repaíd him at last, though not in 
fnll measore, for the contumacy and rebellion, 
the indifEerence and contempt with which this 
rebel of the Strathavon race had treated him. 
A man who never forgave a slight^ however small, 
an offence^ however trivial, Pêre Jerome was not 
likely to f orgive or f orget all that he had received 

■ 

at the hands of Cecil Calverley. 

He came a few steps nearer now, the shadows 
of the boughs falling on his face^ an evil light 
glittering beneath the drooped lids of his calm 
dark eyes. 

"It is true/' he repeated cahnly. "I can 
imagine what you mean. I know, of course — I 
have long known — ^this painful secret, the cause 
of your father's coldness and indifference to your- 
self. You ask for proofe. They are in my 
possession. You may have them when you 
wilL'' 

A deep dark flush spread over Cecirs face. 
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Those words, cutting througli tlie woodland stiUness, 
fell^ sharp as a scourge on naked flesh, on his 
tortured heart. 

" So, holy f ather, this is your work ? I might 
have guessed it ! '' 

The calm face never changed^ the mocking eyes 
never winced. 

^' It is the work of justíce and of right/' said 
the priest. " I had a painful duty to perform^ but 
the honour of a noble house was in my keeping. I 
should not have felt myself justified in withholding 
the truth, however painful. I am grieved to give 
you pain, to cast this blemish on your fair youth 
and its early promise, for though you have strayed 
from the true fold, we cannot but hope to reclaim 
and bring you back to peace and rectitude once 
more. But '' 

" A. truce to this cant^ if you please,'' said 
Cecil haughtily. ^' I am not of your communion. 
Speak to me as one man to another. Tell me^ 
in few words and plain, what these devilish 
insinuations mean. What lie has my father gone 
out of the world believing at your instigation ? '' 

''Your words are not over-courteous, Mr. 
Cecil,'' said the priest with a sneer. "And your 
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accasation would force a veiy different answer 
from my lips did my habit not forbid strife and 
bloodshedding. Tlie proofs you need lie liere» 
Tbese are letters written by your mother to — 
her lover. You start ! Ah ! doubtless tbe 
women of your bouse liave all been true as tliey 
were fair, cold as tbey were proud. Tbey may 
have been, until the Lady Grace '^ 

'' Silence ! " thundered Cecil, all his long 
pent-up hatred and detestation of this man break- 
ing out at last into one intolerable, passionat& 
longing for vengeance on the ill his hand had 
80 cunningly wrought. '' Tour habit may protect 
you from the resentment of insults dealt to me, 
but, by the heaven above us, it shall not do so^ 
if your lips utter a single word against my 
mother's purity ! '' 

The priest started, and, despite his iron self- 
control, the blood flushed his dusky cheek, his 
lips quivered with a passion of wrath that he 
longed to let loose, and — dared not. 

The force of habit prevailed. The tiger glitter 
in the dark southern eyes was veiled by the 
drooping lids. He drew himself up with a serene 
and gracious dignity. 
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" What you say in tlie lieat of anger and just 
disappointment I can forgive. I leave you tliese 
papers. You will know, when you read them^ 
whetlier I have spoken truth or not/' 

He tossed the packet down at the young 
man's feet and tumed away and left him. But 
he had seen his suffering. He was repaid. 



CHAPTBRX 

I have put my days and dreams out of mind. 

The Bun was sinkÍQg in the west in cloudless 
splendour, tinging the dark masses of trees to gold, 
lighting up the gray walls and turret windows of 
tlie quiet retreat where Mére Thérése reigned 
supreme over her gentle sisterhood. In the con- 
vent gardens a child was standing alone. Her eyes 
were fixed on the trees above her head, and there 
was a strange unyouthful melancholy in their 
glance. ^' With the autumn leaves,'' she said sof tly 
to herself. "He said he would come with the 
autumn leaves. They are beginning to fall now ! '^ 
Every leaf that fluttered to the earth, every 
tinge of gold or red on the foliage she watched 
so anxiously, were signs of meaning and of wel- 
come to her. Through all that summer time her 
thoughts had been incessantly of her young pre- 
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server, and of liis promise. Always docile and 
obedient, slie had endeared herself very mucli to 
tliose kindly, gentle women in whose care slie was 
placed, but to none of them did her heart open, 
and of none of them did she think as she thought 
of Cecil Calverley. 

It was very fair and peaceful in the quaint 
old gardens^ and she roamed hither and thither 
now at wiU, lifting up the drooping flower bells, 
gathering here and there a blossom or a spray 
of leaves, or trailing blade of feathery grass, and 
winding them into a garland, as the sisters had 
shown her how to do. 

Suddenly she paused, started^ and looked 
round. The sound of a footstep echoed through 
the quiet shadowed walks — a firm manly tread, 
unlike those that usually fell there. Her face 
flushed eagerly. Then a cry of delight escaped 
her lips, for walking rapidly towards her, under 
the heavy boughs, where the last faint rays of 
sunlight lingered, she saw Cecil. She flew to 
him like a bird, her arms outstretched, her pretty 
lips, like a newly-opened bud, lifted for the 
caresses he always gave. 

^^ You have come, you have come ! ^' she cried 
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wíth wild raptore. " Oh, how good ! How good ! 
And the leaves haye scarcely began to fall jQi" 

*' Have you been watcliíng them ? ^' asked Cecil 
tenderly, as he lif ted her in his arms and looked 
down at the lovely floslied f ace. " Well, and you 
are glad to see me. And have you been well ? '^ 

*' Qnite well,'' she said, laying lier pretty fair- 
haired head down on his shoulder. 

'' And good and happy ? " he questioned, 
seating himself on a rough wooden bench under 
a great chestnut tree close by. 

"They say I am good/^ she answered, looking 
up into his face; '^but happy— I always wanted 



you.'' 

"It is good 'to have even one thing on earth 
to love one/' murmured Cecil, stroking back the 
soft tresses of hair f rom the childish brow. 

Her eyes were looking eagerly at his face. 
She put up one little hand and touched it gently. 

"Have you been ill?^' she asked, in her 
<5hildish, broken French. 

He roused himself from his momentary ab- 
straction. 

' " Yes,^' he said quietly ; " I have, dear. And 
I am going away— perhaps for a very long time. 
That is why I came to see you now; it may be 
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many montlis before I can do so again^ bnt I woold 
not leave withont saying ' Good-bye ^ to my little 
waif/' 

" Gk)ing away ! " echoed the child. 

Great tears gathered 'in her eyes ; the pretty 
red lips qnivered. Cecil saw the signs of emo- 
tion^ and tried to hush them with tender words 
and promises. Bnt it was no nse. That one idea 
of his absence — ^his loss — ^alone filled the loving 
childish heart. He tried in vain to console her. 

'^Listen^ dear/^ he said at last. '^I have had 
a ^reat trouble — a great sorrow. I cannot explain 
them to you, for you are too young to nnderstand 
their meaning ; but I have xko home now, nor any 
fríends — save one — and he cannot help me. I am 
obliged to go away from England and work. I 
will not forget you; that I promise, and when- 
ever I can I wiU come and see you. Won't that 
content you ? Do you love me so very much ? '' 

She tried to atifle her sobs now^ and clung to 
him the closer. 

"Oh yes, yes/' she cried with ahnost pas- 
sionate fervour. "I have no one else to love 
but you, now Ita has gone. Ob, take me with 
you ! do take me with you ! I canH bear to be here.'' 

Gecil listened, deeply moved. He was half 
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inclined to grant her prayer — ^half inclined to 
take with him to his exile and loneliness tlie little 
frail life lie had once rescned — to keep to himself 
the love tliat was so gratef al and spontaneons a thing. 

Afterwards — in years to come — ^he thought of 
this impulse, and marveUed whether his yielding to { 

it would not have shown a truer wisdom than its 
rejection. 

After all, with all our boasted powers of pre- 
science^ experience, f oresight — how blindly we walk 
along the great high-road of lif e. 

At every turning — at every chance step, some 
trifling occurrence, some unixnportant-looking deci- 
sion may suffice to raise np a fabric of difficulties 
— troubles, dangers, woes — of which we never 
dream. If Chance, indeed, have no existence, and 
Fate be but a pagan doctrine, whence spring those 
strange and apparently unimportant events on 
whose very triviality rest future weal or woe — 
good or ill — misfortune or success. If human life 
is governed by laws independent of ourselves, and 
human will is but the subservience to an irre- 
sistible control, their lives in both no stranger 
thing than that very dominance of hazard, so- 
called Chance, which makes of apparent tnfles the 
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turning-poiiit of a Future, the remorse of a Past, 
the blind content of a Present. 

Cecíl hesitated — ^wavered — then very gently put 
aside the entreaty. This perfect, unquestioning 
devotion was very sweet to him, but the life he 
had saved seemed to demand an unselfish con- 
sideration for its highest good, and with such 
soothing, tender words as he could frame, he tried 
to explain this. 

The child grew quiet beneath the power of 
those gentle words, but it pained him to see how 
pale and sad the little face became, and how 
mournfully the great gray eyes looked up to his. 

"The sisters are very kind to you, are they 
not ? ^^ he asked at last. 

''Oh yes; but it is always so sad — so quiet 
here,'' she answered. " When you come I f eel so 
happy i but when you go it is just as if those great 
iron gates shut you out for ever, and I fear you 
will never come baok.^' 

"But I will. I have told you I shall never 
forget you.^^ 

" What is your name ? " asked the child sud- 
denly. ''You have never told me that. I want 
your name to pray f or you, and think of you by." 

VOL n. H 
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A sudden spasm of pain contracted Cecil^s face. 
Her innocent words liad opened afresh a wound 
that even time could scarcely heal. 

'' My name/' he said kindly. " Call me Cecil, 
that is enougli. Can you say it ? ^' 

"Cecil, Monsieur Cecil/* she lisped, in lier 
pretty, old-fashioned way. '^ Ah, yes. I can say 
it and remember it. What a pretty name. It is 
not French ? '' 

No; Bnglish.^' 

And — and will you be very long away thia 
time ? ^' she asked^ nestling back into his arms 
again with strange content. 

"Not longer than I can help — be sure of that, 
dear/' he said gently, more moved than he cared to 
show by her touching tendemess. 

He held her there while the sof t hush of twi- 
Kght fell around the convent walls, and one by one 
the stars came out in the azure heavens above — 
held her and spoke with all gentle loving words he 
could frame of her future and her life— the little 
life that seemed all the dearer to him now that his 
own had become so desolate — so banned by shame 
and sufEering. 

He had but newly risen from a bed of sickness 
— ^his heart sad and sore enough, and the only living 
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things for which Iie held any tendemeBs or any 
regard were his f riend^ Lord Danvers^ and his little 
waif. But neither of these knew his secret — the one 
he had avoided^ the other coold not have nnder- 
stood its meaning^ though she fathomed his sorrow^ 
and in her own childish fashion strove to giye 
him comfort. 

With the starlit radiance of the night about 
them, and the soft wind stirring the leaves of 
the chestnut tree and ruffling the soft clusters 
of curls above her brow, the child was intensely 
happy. The voice she loved was on her ear, the 
face she loved bent down to her owUi the strong 
kindly arms that had saved her hfe were round 
her as she loved to feel them. Life and all 
its bliss was summed up in that short hour of 
restful tendemess. 

There seemed nothing more for her to ask 
or desire. 

Then at last, with a lingering caress, he put 
her down from his arms, and, taking her hand 
in hisy walked with her to the convent door. 
There were great tears in her eyes as she moved 
along by his side, and her little heart was heavy 
with pain and sorrow. 

''And you won't be very — ^very long?^^ she 
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whÍBpered brokenly, as he left her in the care of 
Mdre Thérése^ and bade them both farewell. 

"How she loTes yon!^' murmnred the good 
Snperior, gazing from the little pale tear-stained 
face to his own. 

"No — ^not very long," he promised again, and 
then, with some parting injunctions respecting 
her to Mêre Thérése, he left the convent. 

Ab the clang of the heavy door sounded in the 
Btilhiess, the child shuddered from head to foot. 
Then she threw herself down on the floor with 
a piteons cry, and sobbed as if her little heart 
would break. 

With the next day's noon another visitor 
appeared at the iron gates which had closed on 
Gecil Oalverley, and whose echoes seemed to the 
child Félise like the death-knell of all the happiness 
she knew. 

They opened to admít the stately person of 
Pêre Jerome. At the conclusion of his interview 
with the Superior the little child was summoned 
to his presence. She surveyed him with great 
awe. He had come here with her preserver she 
knew— they had met him on the road thither, 
and he had directed Gecil to the convent. 
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The priest looked at her long and criticallj, 
asked her a few questions in his soft melodioos 
voice, and then spoke of Cecil. 

The instant rapture that gleamed in her face— 
the eagerness with which she questioned him of 
her preserver^s welfare, were all noted cooUy and 
observantly by her interrogator. A strange smile 
played round his lips, the evil glitter came infco 
his eyes as he listened to the innocent words that 
told how this little life was bound with golden 
links of purest love to that other he had cursed 
and hated. Then he dismissed the child, and 
turned again to the Superior. 

''lf at any time you receive a mandate from 
me desiring this child to be sent to another of 
our retreats you wiU at once obey it,'' he said 
quietly. 

**But, holy father/' commenced the good 
mother, almost in tears at so unexpected a 
command. 

He silenced her with a gesture of his hand. 
'^You have nothing to do but — obey. Eest 
assured I shall amply satisfy Mr. Calverley as to 
reasons for my interference. I may know more 
about the child's parentage than he does, or — 
chooses to acknowledge; Besides, he is no fit 

VOL. II. I 
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person to be entrnsted with the bodily or spiritual 
welfare of another. He has been long in rebellion 
against the anointed of God, and where persnasion 
and gentleness fail^ harshness and coercion must 
be ÍTÍeá" 

" The young man looked sadly altered/' said 
the good woman pityingly. "Heretic though he 
be, my heart ached for him^ father. He seems to 
have gone through much trouble and sorrow of 
late." 

"He has felt the chastening-rod," murmured 
the dulcet tones of the priest. ''But he accepts 
it with a stubbom and rebellious spirit. I fear 
much that even sorrow wiU fail to subdue that 
proud hoart of his. The Church loves not severity, 
nor exercises it save in extreme cases ; it has been 
my painf ul duty to deal him some suffering, and he 
takes it in ill part.^' 

The good mother sighed involuntarily. She 
was a simple-minded, unworldly woman, and knew 
little enough of the storms and sorrows of life 
beyond her convent walls. Her eyes looked wist- 
fully at the impenetrable countenance before her 
— but a keener glance than hers could have read 
nothing there that Pêre Jerome did not choose 
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to reveal. He came to her armed with an 
aathority agaínst whicli she coold not rebel, 
She knew that, dearly as she loved the child, 
and tenderly as she thought of the frank-faced, 
gallant young Englishman who had placed her 
under her charge, yet she mast give ap the one 
and deceive the other at the biddisg of this 
man before her. She stood there gazing at him 
with wistful bewilderment — her hands meekly 
folded — ^her Kps a little tremulous as the words 
she longed to utter were kept back by some 
fitronger sense of prudence and the restraint of 
long habit. 

It was heresy to care in ever so slight a 
degree for one who was a rebel to the Infallible 
Faith — whose soul was to all intents and purposes 
lost ; but she knew herself guilty of such heresy, 
«,nd promised to do penance for it after every 
•compassionate thought. 

Pêre Jerome stayed there that day, but he 
referred no more to the child, though he sought 
her again and drew from her innocent prattle 
just as much of her trust in and devotion to her 
young guardian as suited his purpose to know. 

*^ No — I will not part them — ^yet *' he said 

I 2 
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to himself^ pacing slowly to and fro the qniet 
conyent walks in the snmmer dnsk. ''Not yet. 
Let tlie tie grow a little dearer — ^let the little 
life twine itself more closely ronnd the one that 
is now so forlom of love. The wrench will be 
felt more deeply then. Ah! it is a wise maxim 
that bids us wait; haste spoils so many things. 
Bnt no haste shall spoil this scheme of mine. 
The sword shall not leave the scabbard till the 
victim is ready for the blow." 

With which mild and Christian observation 
he ended his soliloquy, and left the convent 
grounds. 



CHAPTER XI. 

The end is eome of pleasant places, 
The end o£ tender words and faces. 

WiTH the closing of tho convent-door, it seemed 
to Cecil that all of love and tendemess his life 
now knew was shut ofE also. He looked mechani- 
cally around the familiar beauty of the scene. 
He remembered with a shudder, as of physical 
pain, the day he had fírst come thither with his 
little waif in his arms. How free, how careless, 
how untroubled lif e had been then ! What changes 
had swept over it in one short year*s space ! 

He had but newly risen from a bed of sickness ; 
he still felt iU and weak, but bodily pain seemed 
of small account beside the misery that had 
descended on his life. 

The priest had not lied when he spoke of 
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proofs. Tbe letters had been in his motlier^s hand- 
writing and addressed to her cousin — the lover 
from whom she had been f orced in order to make 
the splendid alliance whicli had given her rank 
and wealth, and noble possessions and — endless 
woe. Only too plainly those passionate words 
spoke out the misery to which she had been 
consigned, and with it her regrets and her despair. 
She and her lover had met again in after years^ 
and all the old^ wild^ unforgotten love had leaped 
into life once more, and then commenced the 
straggle so terrible to each individual heart that 
wages it, so incomprehensible to the outside world 
— -the old time-worn terrible conflict between duty 
and passion — ^between all that love craves, and all 
that honour denies. 

The despairing words, the wild longings, the 
intense love, and yet the stem sense of some 
higher, purer feeling that kept all these in check 
were written plainly enough for their meaning 
to be interpreted, and Cecil had interpreted them 
aright when he had said : " A fatal love — a moment^s 
weakness — ^but no sin.^' With cold smile and 
cruel sneer the priest had listened to the passionate 
refutation, the indignant disbelief in those fatal 
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letters from tlie son of the woman who had written 
them — ^listened as nnmoved^ to all appearance, 
as some dark towering rock on which the wild 
seas beat, round which the tempests roar — ^to no 
purpose. 

"These are no proofs/' Cecil had declared; 
and he had only bowed and said : '' Your f ather 
thought them more than sufficient. She was his 
wife when she wrote those letters — ^when she met 
her old lover again. I think those facts speak 
for themselves. Do you wish to make a public 
scandal of what had better be kept in the family ? 
Your father never believed you were his son — ^for 
years past.^' 

"Since you poisoned his mind you mean/' 
interrupted Cecil passionately. 

Pêre. Jerome only met those wrathful eyes with 
tranquil lingering gaze. '* Since I, unfortunately, 
found those fatal letters," he resumed — "your 
mother's and her cousin's ! Women are so 
foolishly sentimental over love afEairs. They 
always will keep compromising evidence by them. 
Your mother, doubtless, intended to destroy those, 
but she died suddenly and I found them. If you 
need further proof, I can even f umish that. Lady 
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Strathavon was staying in tlie South. of France 
at the iime slie met her old lover again. They 
used to meet in secret. I have a witness to prove 
that at any moment you desire, Mr. Cecil.'' 

'' My God ! '' groaned Cecil, as he tumed away 
to hide his face from that pitiless gaze. '^Are 
you a fiend ? Could you not have let matters 
rest? What harm had that dead woman ever 
done you ? My father would never have believed 
anything against her. He loved her too well. As 
f or you — 



ij 



''Exactly. You do well to pause there,'* said 
Pêre Jerome ironically. '' Such a secret could not 
be kept in common justice. You have no right 
to your name, your position; your expectations 
are based on false and illegal grounds. If your 
brother chooses to keep this a secret, that is all 
you can expect from him. There wiU be no 
scandal, no exposure, that he has promised; but 
from henceforth you had best go your own way 
and sink your identity under another name and 
in another land. You have no right here, and 
your father has distinctly forbidden the property 
to pass into your hands at any chance or hazard. 
Lord Strathavon wiU doubtless marry soon; in 
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any case, supposing the succession fail througli 
him, your youngest brother Harcourt comes in* 
Tou are as completely passed over as if you had 
never existed/^ 

The cold pitiless words, spoken with the 
rancour of all the priest^s most bitter hatred, 
seemed only to reach Cecil dimly through the 
chaos of bewilderment and shame that enveloped 
him. He raised his face at last. Years of age 
could scarcely have changed it more than the 
events of the last few hours. He felt as if he 
stood on an abyss gazing blankly down at the dark 
and awful depths that yawned before his feet, and 
the sight turned him sick and giddy. His life 
seemed now but an absolute despair^ and his 
torturer looked on with fiendish exultation, triumph- 
ing in a work that laid the whole future of his 
young life desolate at his words. 

With some effort at self-restraint, some con- 
sciousness that this suffering was too sweet a 
triumph to his foe, Cecil drew himself up at last 
and tumed his colourless face, set and stern with 
an immutable pride, towards that cold and merciless 
gaze. 

''You have done your worst, there need no 
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more be said between us/* he said tranquilly. 
''You hated me — always. Well, you haye your 
triumpli now. Take care that when next we 
meet it will not be your tum to ask for the 
mercy you have denied me. Even your armour 
may not be invincible always ! " 

He little knew how f atally true his words would 
prove in that future, now hidden from them both. 

So Oecil took farewell of his boyhood's home, 
the home hallowed by memory, endeared by 
childish love, familiar by association, the home 
that he had loved better than either of his brothers 
did, and from which he saw himself banished 
and outcast for no fault, no sin of his own. He 
did not believe in the story he had heard; he 
never for one moment credited that his mother's 
life had been less pure, less spotless than his 
passionate and most tender memories of her had 
always pictured it. She might have erred, been 
tempted, but sinned, that he would not believe; 
and that he resolved to prove, let the difficulties 
be what they might. In his heart he registered 
a vow to clear her name from its imputed dis- 
honour, to remove the stain from his own birth- 
right, to hurl back this foul aspersion in the teeth 
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of the man who uttered it, ere eve^ lie again set 
foot in tliose proud halls from which he knew 
himself banished. The task might be long^ 
laborious, nevertheless it should be accomplished ; 
and kneeling there in the dim twiUght bef ore the 
portrait of the mother whose error had condemned 
him to this f ate, he swore to accomplish it yet. 

*' Tout vient á point á qui aait attendre" says 
the Prench proverb. Cecil Oalverley remembered 
it now, and, so remembering it, he went forth 
from his chíldhood's home an exiled and a 
beggared man. The iron of suffering had eatered 
into his soul ; the f rank^ careless^ sunny nature had 
been seared and scorched in the fire of treachery 
and of pain. Time alone could show what would 
be the fruit of such teaching, what the result of 
such elperience. 

He walked on now with the last echo of the 
closing door still lingering on his ear, with the 
shine of the stars on the quiet woods^ and the 
low sweet breath of rustling winds sweeping all 
the dewy scents of night through the summer 
air; walked on with eyes that saw naught, ears 
that heeded naught, his heart aching and racked 
with the anguish of treachery and woe, the life 
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that lay before him looking to his sight but a 
dreary penance, an endless desolation. 

He to wliom but one sliort year ago life had 
looked so sweet and joyous a thing — rich with 
content, bright with possibilities, undimmed by 
treachery, or sorrow, or shame — now felt crushed 
and aged as if by weight of years, conscious of 
no single joy or brightness in the future that 
stretched so darkly before him. All the familiar 
things of his life had passed from his keeping. 
Wealth, name, honour — to these he had been 
denied all just claim; the woman he had loved 
so madly had given herself to another, had, even 
while she confessed her love for himself, been 
false at heart. He had thought the bitterness 
of death could not have been exceeded by that 
moment, but now a fresh misery had divorced 
him from all that had still been left as consolation. 

No wonder he looked up at the calm softness 
of the summer skies, the shine of the glittering 
starlight, and saw in them no beauty — in nature 
as in life, no charm. 

When our own hearts are out of tune, what 
harmony of nature can find entrance there ? 
When our own souls are racked with anguish. 
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is there any voice on eartli that does not tlirill 
them witli fresli discord, and jar on them witli 
positive pain? 

He passed on under the waving lights and 
shadows thrown across the white deserfced road, 
the silver lustre of the stars above his head, the 
crushed leaves and blossoms lying beneath his f eet. 
Bodily suffering had made him so weak that 
mental agony seemed to fall with stronger 
pressure, and fiU hís every pulse. Suddenly 
he tumed aside with giddy swerving steps 
from the road that stretched before him. The 
tension of his strength seemed giving way, a 
sudden dimness shut out all the glory of the 
summer night^ and the black shadows whirled 
around his head in giddy circles. He stretched 
out his arms involuntarily and seized one of the 
low drooping boughs to steady himself; theu 
suddenly his hands relaxed their feeble grasp, 
he fell, face downwards, on the dew-steeped 
grassesj the moonlight bathing his stricken form, 
the soft rustle of the leaves alone stirring in the 
deathlike silence. 

He had been driven out to exile, and in that 
exile his life and his sufferings must alike be 
spent — alone. 



CHAPTER XII. 

Days that are over 

Dreams that are done. 

SiTUATED near Auteuil^ nestled amongst tlie green 
woods, and with a view of the glittering spires 
of Paris in tlie hazj distance^ was a charming 
villa residence, the property of the Count de 
Besan^on^ and here in the sultry heat of the 
late summer he came with his newly-wedded 
wife. 

No sohoolboy in his first love-dream was ever 
more hopelessly infatuated with the mistress he 
adoredy than this courtly, cynical, high-bred man 
of the world had been by the dazzling beauty 
and thousand witcheries of Faustine. But he 
had never dreamt of paying a price so high for 
her possession as he had been induced to do. 
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Biyalry and jealousj had fanned the flame of Iiis 
mad passion into one intense overmastering longing 
to sacceed wHere all others liad failed. He saw 
tliat Oecil Calverley was more favoured than any 
of the meii who sued for her favour, and he 
knew that the chivalrous, ardent youth of the 
young lover would never stoop to wrong or insult 
the idol of his dreams. He had meant only to 
offer her the world when he sought her at Deau- 
viUe, he ended by offering himself and his rank 
and honours. And even the magnitude of that 
offer had met with cold response. 

Fearful of defeat, his passion growing yet 
wilder and more absorbing for every rebuff it 
met, the Count had stiU persisted — stiU persevered, 
the strange madness which had stolen upon his 
life, enthralling him more closely day by day, 
until the scandal he would arouse, the world he 
would amaze, were alike forgotten and disregarded. 
With all the ardour of an intense love, with all 
the temptings of ambition and of power, of rank 
and honours that few would have placed it in 
her power to accept, he wooed this strange 
enchantress at whose power he had once mocked, 
and when hope was at its last ebb, wheu her 
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scomful rejection stíU , rang in hia ears^ and all 
the bittemess of revengeful passions was surging 
througli his heart, he heard that his cause was 
won. 

What had occasioned that sudden change — 
that hasty acceptance, he neither knew nor ques- 
tioned. It was sufficient for him that he had 
won her, and all that the world might say 
looked but idle babble and indifferent gossip to 
him then. 

They were wedded quietly and unostentatiously, 
and he believed her content and himself happy. 
That any woman could be dissatisfied with rank 
so brilliant, possessions so great, it never entered 
his head to doubt. And she appeared so to all 
intents and purposes ; but she was very cold, and 
intensely proud ; and all the honour and affluence 
and ease of her life were scarcely less bitter to 
her than the degradation with which that life 
had been accounted. The triumphs that lay 
before her, wearied ere yet they were tasted. 

AU that radiant, unstable, capricious tempera- 
ment which had held so great a charm for even 
this world-weary man, long satiated with life and 
its vanities, seemed altered now to a calm. 
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passionless indifference tHat nothing roased and 
nothing moved. 

That such change could bring any bittemess 
of disappointment to her husband she never 
thought. He had always seemed to her a worldly, 
unscrupulous man — a man who bore a by no 
means spotless reputation. She had given herself 
to him in that moment of supreme and high- 
strung abnegation of self which had seemed to 
her the only way of saving Cecil Calverley from 
his fatal passion. And the act once committed^ 
the sacriSce once made^ a great loathing and 
disgust seemed to fall upon her and suffocate 
her with a memory of undying shame. 

For her young, pure-souled, chivalrous lover 
she had deemed herself no fitting mate; but 
from this man, steeped in much sin, renowned 
for much evil, bargaining for her beauty as he 
would have done for the pictures on his walls 
or the horses in his stables, it had seemed no 
wrong to demand the uttermost payment. She 
was utterly indifferent — at times she almost 
abhorred him — but none the less would she be 
faithful unto death once her promise was given, 
none the less would she have scomed to carry 
VOL. II. k: 
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shame to her husband's hearth^ or fail ia the 
smallest iota of that duty she had vowed. 

To her the bargain seemed fciir enough, for 
she had gauged the depth of the love oSered^ 
and knew its worth. 

At times an unutterable repugnance and 
hatred of herself — of him— of life as it now was, 
swept over her soul and showed her the full 
extent of her own degradation, for to no woman 
with one spark of pure, true womanhood in her 
nature can a loveless marriage be aught but an 
endless shame, a mockery that no priestly blessing, 
no human laws can sanctify — a, dishonour against 
which all that is best in her^ revolts. 

"It was for him — ^for him; in no other way 
could I save him/^ she told herself again and 
again, for she had known the extent of her own * 
weakness, and she had dreaded to take advantage 
of that pure and chivalrous worship which had 
been once hers to do with as she would. 

"He is so young, and he will forget, and 
some day he will thank me, even if he despise 
me now/^ she murmured, pacing to and fro among 
the aisles of roses in her viUa gardens — pacing 
with steps slow and weary, and eyes dark with 
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pain. " For me wliat does it matter ? My youtli 
is gone, my life is half over. Love is not for 
such as I^ and the world will see I Have but 
cared to repay its scom ; but he ^^ 

A great softnesa came over the beautif ul face, 
her heart leaped like a bound captive set free, all 
the sweetness and joy her life had ever known 
were centered in the memory represented by that 
word. A moment and the softness passed, the 
light died out from her face, it looked cold and 
calm and passionless as of late it alone had looked : 
she heard her husband's step. She knew that 
even the luxury of solitude was denied her now. 

He came towards her rapidly; she made no 
effort to meet him ; only stood and waited. 
Passive acquiescence, that was her life now — ^the 
lif e she had chosen^ whether wisely or erroneously 
who should say ? 

"I have been searching for you everywhere, 
ma beíle/^ he said eagerly. '^I did not know 
you had left the house." 

'^lt was so warm indoors," she answered 
indifferently. 

" Do you like this place ? ^' he said, moving 
along by her side as she paased tbrough the aisles 
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of sammer blossoms. '^Would you ratlier go to 
tlie sea ? " 

Her eyes followed tlie silver gleam of the 
winding Seine shiniug far off through the trees. 
''The sea/' she said, with a sudden shiver, '^oh 
no, I do not wish to go there." 

She remembered those bright brief days— • 
those summer momings by the salt waters of the 
Ghannel as it swept the sands of Deauville. Could 
she ever look on it again and not feel sick at 
heart and despairing as she felt now? 

" How changed you are ! " he said moodily, 
watching the shadows on her face. '^Are you 
not happy ? Is there anything I can do — • 



more " 



He paused abruptly; a sudden fear swept 
over him. '^Is it one of your old lovers you 
regret?^' he said mockingly. "That fair-faced 
English boy, perhaps, who was always dangling 
after you. Ma chërej I gave you credit f or- better 
taste.'* 

" Have I not shown it ? " she answered in 
those measured, tranquil tones that always 
angered him. ^'I married you" 

*' Pardieu, how you say that ! ^* he laughed 
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bitterly. "Tes, you did, and I suppose you had 
your own reasons. I did not think you were a 
cold woman, ma belle ; but assuredly you liave 
shown yourself ice itself to me, despite the honour 
you have done me of becoming my wife. Are 
you not afraid of wearying me ? Oar lune de 
miel is hardly over, and I have not heard one 
word of tendemess from those beautiful lips 
yet. I might have bought many at a less 
cost.*^ 

" How about their sincerity ? '' she asked 
scornfuUy. " I never professed to love you — 
that you know, and you told me " 

" Nom de Dieu I I told you — ^yes, what we all 
tell in our moments of infatuation. But it is not 
pleasant to woo a statue, and, like the world at 
large, belle reine, I have never credited you witb 
being — that ! '^ 

A scarlet flush dyed the beautif ul f ace. ^' You, 
at least, should not insult me/^ she said con- 
temptuously. " You knew the truth, and told me 
you believed it.'' 

"I would have told you anything — then/' he 
said, and tumed and looked at her with bold 
and buming eyes that sank beneath the fear- 
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less dignity of her own. '^I would tell you 
anytliing now/' lie murmured, drawing lier Iiand 
within liis arm, and bending down to tlie lovely 
liaughty face, "so only you would say — ^you love 
me. 

A sudden pallor swept the rose flush from her 
cheeks j he f elt the quick shudder of her frame as 
she drew suddenly aside. 

'^ I never deceived you on that point — I never 
shall/^ she said coldly. " Love ! it is a f oUy, a 
weakness^ a thing apart from my life. Best 
assured I shall be true to you, but I am no 
romantic girl with her heart full of dreams and 
idyls. I have seen too much of the world and 
of — men — for that!^* 

''And I love you so/' he muttered involun- 
tarily, looking at the lovely passionless face so 
coldly averted. "I will gíve you all you wish. 
I will bend even the world's indifference, and 
you shall reign as high as any of those who 
once scorned you. Can you not at least try to 
show me some tenderness for all I have for 

you ? ^' 

^^You are very generous, I know/' she an- 
gwered, looking wearily at his eager^ ardent face. 
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I suppose I am nnlike most women. I do not 
know. There is much bitterness in my heart, and 
I care very little, I think, for anything in the 
world. It is my loss, doubtless ; but you know me 
well enough.^* 

'^Yes, you treated all men alike; I must 
say that/^ he answered moodily. ^' But you cared 
for me enough to marry me. You said so." 

^' Yes; enough for that/* she said with an odd 
little hard smile. 

''And I can wait and hope for more?" he 
added. " At least, there is no other who is 
anything to you, save myself ?'' 

" Save yourself,'* she echoed in the same odd 
mocking voice. *' Surely that might content you." 

" It must, until my devotion wins some warmer 
recompense,^^ he said. '^We have had enough 
of solitude, though. I have no wish to quarrel 
yet, but you try me very often ! We wiU go into 
the world again.^* 

^"As you wiU/' she answered wearily, and 
looked once more over to the shining waters and 
the far-ofE glittering spires. The world, or any 
place in the world — ^what could they be to her 
now? 
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Life looked only a oolourless, dreary blank, and 
all of joy her life could hencefortli know was 
centred in one memory whose sweetness was 
forbidden, whose every thought was a disloyalty 
now. 

This strange, hot, restless, unsought love was 
only an added bittemess to the lot she had chosen. 
It had not troubled her much at the time of her 
decision; but now she thought, with a pang, of 
all it had a right to exact, and all that it was 
neither in her power nor her will to give. She 
had often dealt with men's follies, weaknesses, 
passions, enmities, despair, but then her life had 
been free. She shuddered at the thought of her 
voluntary bondage, and her helplessness to avoid 
its demands. 

A servant approached from the house as she 
stood there lost in thought. 

Her husband had left her, and was disappear- 
ing down one of the shady walks of the villa 
grounds. 

'^A gentleman to see madame/' the man said, 
handing a card. 

She took it and glanced at the name. Her 
cheek paled, her eyes grew troubled. '^ Say I 
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am coming,- she said briefly, and turned and 
moved with tranquil, languid grace back througli 
the rose aisles and over the smooth green sward 
of the terrace. Her lips closed tightly together, 
her hand crushed the little bit of harmless paste- 
board she held. On it was written the name of 
^^ Përe Jerome ! '' 

" Ah, my daughter, it is long since we met ! '^ 

The pleasant voice, the serene smile seemed 
to sicken and terrify the woman, who bent her 
gracef ul head bef ore the speaker. 

" I am glad you took my advice,^* he continued 
presently, motioning her to a seat as though he 
were master of the house and she his visitor. 
"Tou have made a briUiant marriage. I need 
not ask if you are also happy.^' 

^^No, the facts speak for themselves, holy 
father,^^ she said ironically. "Yes, I did your 
bidding, of course. Have you come to see how 
I grace my new sphere ? " 

''A woman like yourself would grace any 
sphere," he said with urbane courtesy. "No, 
I have not come for that. I wish to hear of how 
far matters went between you and Mr. Calverley. 
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Your letters were soarcely as clear npon tliat 
point as I should have wished." 

A flush of anger swept over the beautif ul face. 
"I told you all there was to tell/' she said 
haughtily. 

" That he loved you, yes ; that he would have 
wedded you, no. Why was that concealed ? " 

" I deemed it but the freak of a moment, the 
force of a headstrong unreasoning passion. A 
boy like Cecil Calverley could scaroely know 
his own mind on such a subject as marriage.'^ 

The priest bent his head with a slight smile. 
*'A boy/' he murmured; "scarcely that, my 
daúghter, even in your eyes, I think. But 
perhaps your motives were magnanimous, or you 
feared the anger of his family. As circumstatices 
have tumed out, neither could have affected you. 
Mr. Cecil is only an alien branch of the Strathavon 
family. They have refused to acknowledge his 
legitimacy." 

^'What?" 

She had sprung' to her feet, her face deadly 
pale, her eyes wide and agonised in their wonder 
and stem dread. 

"Tou are astonished, no doubt,'^ resumed 
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the príest tranquiUy. " Nevertheless, it is true. 
The matter will be kept in the family, of course. 
The world at large wíll not know why one o£ 
the members has disappeared — ^never to be heard 
o£ any more — ^his name unknown henceforward, 
his rights denied, his hands and brains aJone 
his hostages to fortune. A sad fate, a hard 
fate, ma]jbe; but nevertheless one he must bear. 
I tell you this, madame, in strict confidence, not 
that it can in any way concem you.'' 

^'Concem me! Oh, my God!" 

The broken cry pealed out on the silence— an 
involuntary utterance of all the pent-up agony 
within that throbbing heart. So her sacrifice 
was of no avail — ^had never been needed ! She 
had thought to save him from shame, from 
suffering, from the mockery of the world; and 
now she saw him, banned, dishonoured, exiled, 
and alone. 

A darkness as of night seemed to sweep over 
her. She saw nothing, heard nothing, only 
the quick hard throbs of her aching heart, only 
the echo of those f atal words that had overthrown 
her hard-won peace. 

'' Tell me,'' she cried at last, her voice breaking 
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tlirough tlie mists of suffermg that seemed stifling 
sense and reasoD, "tell me one thing. Did you 
know this when you bade me refuse his love — 
when you pointed out the wrong I might do to 
him?'^ 

" Yes ; I knew it/' 

His calm eyes met her agonised gaze; his 
cold and passionless face never altered its ex- 
pression; yet he knew only too well the sufferíng 
he dealt, the treachery that had laid two lives 
desolate at his wiU. 

Slowly, wearily, with an unutterable reproach, 
the woman's eyes looked back to his. His wiU 
she could not combat, his commands she was bound 
to obey; but for a moment that sad and pathetic 
gaze smote him with a faint sense of shame, an 
instant's vain regret. Then the feeling passed. 
His usual composure returned. He went on 
speaking as tranquiUy as if each word were not 
a dagger-thrust in the heart of the woman who 
heard them. 

"Of course I knew it. But what of that? 
It could have made no difference.^* 

^' No difference ! ^' 

The cry broke from her despite herself, and the 
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blood fluslied back to the white and weary face. 
She thought of all the difference such knowledge 
would have made ; of how iu exile, and in sorrow, 
and in need, she would have but clung the closer 
and loved the better. She had thought to serve 
him, and she liad only dealt hiin pain, and given to 
her own life an endless despair beside which 
the passive endurance of the past month looked 
almost happiness. She had cut herself asunder 
from his life^ deeming it too pure and honourable a 
one to share ; and lo, that lif e was branded with a 
living shame — more desolate even than her own! 

"JTo difference!'* She could have laughed 
aloud as she heard, and looked on the face of 
the man who had cursed her life and that other 
ILfe whose love she had been forbidden to 
accept. 

She heard the priest's voice sounding on and 
on^ but all his words were as meaningless as an 
unknown tongue to her now. She gave no heed — 
no sign. A gray^ heavy shadow seemed to have 
fállen over the briUiance of her beauty. White, 
and stiU as a statue^ she stood there and listened^ 
while all the reddened glow of the sunlight fell 
through the open casements^ and shone on the 
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splendonr and luxury of her new home. Her 
home— and lie was desolate — ^friendless — alone! 

It was tlie very irony of Fate— the fate she 
had chosen that he at least might be spared. 
All the strength^ and patience^ and hope of life 
seemed to die and drop off from her there as a 
flame drops to the ground, leaving only the gray 
cold ashes of a great despair. 

The priest's voice ceased. He looked at her^ 
moved to something that was almost pity, for 
his own work — ashamed even in the moment of 
his own victory; but the weakness passed as 
rapidly as it came. He rose and stood bef ore her. 

"My news has surprised and grieved you, 
I see. I will not intrude my presence any longer. 
You know, my daughter, where true happiness 
and peace are alone to be found. Seek them as of 
old, and rest assured that on any sacrifice you 
have made, any commands you have f ulfilled, tha 
blessing of Heaven wiU most surely rest.^' 

She raised her eyes then and looked him f ull in 
the face. 

''Say rather the curse of hell," she thought 
in her heart, but her Hps were silent — sealed 
in an etemal obedience, a tyrannical restraint at 
which she dared not rebel. 
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CHAPTEE L 



''by thb woeld foegot/' 



The ghosts oí words and dusty dreams. 

In one of the narrowest, poorest, díngíest streets 
of Bologna lived Giá's acquaintance, the old 
mnsician, Marco Bosa. 

He had but one room — ^a dark, dingy, cheerless 
place; he was wretchedly poor, he was very 
shabby and very ugly, half-starved, and universally 
despised; he eamed a scanty livelihood by play- 
ing in the orchestra at one of the minor theatres, 
and for the rest was utterly alone and utterly 
forgotten. 

In his youth hê had dreamed of fame and 
success; he had spent his hours and days, his 
heart and life, on art; he had created music of 
wonderful beauty and devoted himself solely 
and entirely to its study, but his struggles had 
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broaght liiin no reward and liis devotion no 
remembrance. 

It may bave been the fault of circnmstance^ 
or the want of opportnnity, for, being timid and 
meek of disposition, he had not known when to 
force the one or seize the other; and in tho 
world the highest and purest genius ever created 
can do little for a man who neglects theso 
ministers to success — at least, so long as he 
h'yes. So it had chanced that Bosa in his pro- 
fession had never risen to be of mnch note^ 
being easily kept down and pushed aside by 
those bolder and stronger than himself, and 
who, though without a thousandth part of his 
talent, possessed none of his shrinking and 
timidity. There are some to whom it seems 
desecration to trumpet their doings and their 
efEorts in the worshíp of a mistress so divino 
and so unapproachably perfect as Art, and thero 
are others again who blare and bray and din 
into the ears of men their own mighty achieve- 
ments until for very weariness of their noise and 
importunity they grant them their desires. 

The fame that the one reaches comes slowly^ 
and often when the eyes are closed and the ears 
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are deaf to it, but yet it is worth a hundredfold 
more tlian the evanescent puff of popularity that 
the world^s mouth breathes, but of which the 
heart and memory of men keep no record. 

If Marco Eosa ever attained fame it would 
be of the former kind, when liEe had done its 
worst and death had set its kindly seal upon 
endless self-denial and cruel hardships. Then 
perchance some kindly eye might discover his 
long-hidden treasures and read for itself their 
worth, and unfold a mine of melody to the 
world of which it had never dreamed, and so 
reward dead genius by late-come appreciation. 

It is often so. But who shall change the 
world, or blame it that it forces genius to interpret 
other men^s creations for a bare livelihood, and 
refuses to hear those it creates itself ? 

Marco was an admirable teacher. Strict^ 
because he would allow of nothing weak or 
faulty or imperfect to be put forward in the 
service of the music he worshipped; tender^ 
because of his own humility and gentleness, that 
always placed before him an ideal he could 
never reach^ and an excellence he could never 
approach ; painstaking and patient, giving infinite 
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labour for small gain jost from tlie love o£ wliat 
he taught; aud simple devotion to the great art 
that had so iU-repaid his life-long service. 

Qiá had kept his word — ^why was only known 
to himself — and sent the child Quitá to him from 
time to time. He had other children besides 
her to teach, some of whom he trained for tho 
church choirs^ and some whom he taught for 
sheer love of teaching and training a gift he 
had chanced to discoper in them. 

To Quita these lessons were hours of unmixed 
joy. Other children might deem it an arduous 
and laborious task to stand in a circle and sing 
scales hour by hour, while the stifling heat of 
summer bumed on the high roofs and flashed 
through the narrow window; or when that little 
square den of their master's had no fire in its 
stove, and the bitter cold of winter numbed their 
limbs and chiUed their feet; but to Quitá there 
was neither hardship nor toil. 

Fresh from the lash of her taskmaster, the 
oaths and cruel jests and mocking words that 
rained on her ear incessantly, it was like a 
glimpse of paradise to enter this dreary, dusky 
chamber, where floods of melody were poured 
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out from cliildreii'a voices, where often their 
master himself, touclied by some unusual excel- 
lence in their performance, would play to tliem 
after the lesson was over, such music as awed 
their souls with wonder, and fiUed their eyes with 
tears. 

Of all his pupils Quitá was his favourite. It 
may have been because, like himself, she was 
gifted with a subtle and instinctive genius for 
the art he loved. 

She was bom with a sure and perfect ear for 
melody. An incorrect note or a false phrase 
would torture her as it did her master himself ; 
and, child though she was, her voice was lovely, 
and with daily practice and training grew even 
more wonderful. The old man grew to love her 
as he had never loved living thing. He not 
only taught her singing, but also to read, and 
write, and to play on his own instrument — the 
old time-worn Cremona violin, that was to him 
as a friend in his loneliness and a companion 
to his life. 

Her regard for him was simply adoration. To 
be praised and loved and kindly treated was a 
thing so new and strange; and the older she 
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grew tlie deeper grew also her reverence, and 
tlie more intense her love. 

There were other things she leamt from hím 
besides art. He taught her that a woman's f airest 
gifts are a stainless pnrity and a perfect tmth. 

'^ Come what m&j" he would say, '^never soil 
your lips with a lie or your heart with an impure 
thought. The poorest and the hardest Kfe may 
still be virtuous, the subtlest temptations of life 
cannot assail a soul that is pure, a mind that is 
noble. God wiU give you both if you ask Him, 
though the devil wiU strive all your life long to 
rob you of them.^' 

^' Why ? '' she asked, wonderíng. 

"Because you will be a woman: it is the one 
thing for which I pity you. A man's genius in a 
girl's frail body. Of what use will it be once you 
leam your power ? 

'* What is a woman's power ? 

He smiled bitterly. 

" What ? To driye men to the devil, most of 
«,11; sometimes — but rarely that — to minister to 
them as God's angels might to Him '^ 
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"I will do that," she said softly below her 
breath, *'if heaven gives me strength.'' 
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The old man looked at the slender^ cliildish 
figure, with tlie soft serious eyes upraised^ aud the 
small clasped hands entwined — so frail, so weak, so 
young slie looked, tliat a great pity swept through 
his heart. 

" Ay ! pray that heayen may," he said 
solemnly. "You wiU need it in the future 
mapped out for you, if ever woman did! 



f} 



^^Can I ever leave Giá — do you think?'' she 
asked him later on that evening when her task 
was done, and she laid down pen and paper and 
rose to go home. 

The old man glanced at her in surprise. 

'' Why do you ask ? '' 

'^ It is so hard to be always beaten, and — I am 
not his child.'' 

" True, but you are saf ely in his clutches. I 
f ear to get out of them is a harder task than you 
can ever manage. Does he stiU treat you so 
cruelly ? " 

" Yes,'' she said sadly. " I am very unhappy 
there — always.'^ 

He stretched out his hand and drew her towards 
him — her little ragged cloak fell ofE and showed 
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him the marks of cruel stripes on her slioalders 
and white slender arms. 

" It is cruel — shameful ! '* he muttered angrily. 
" One would hardly treat a brute so. I will speak 
to him, child, and see what I can do. I at least 
can appeal to his selfishnesa by telling him if he 
defaces your beauty now, it will be so much less 
in his pocket hereafter. It seems base to say it, 
but it may save you some stripes.*' 

" Are you coming with me — now ? '' she asked 
gladly. "But there is your score, only half 
finished.^' 

" It can wait,'^ he said quietly. " The world 
is in no such haste for my works that I need 
neglect duty or charity to attend to them. 
Come ! '' 

Hand-in-hand they passed out into the cold 
dark streets, fiUed now with ink-black shadows. 

The child held her. breath and looked with 
awe around her. It had always had something 
of fear for her — this old Italian city with its 
gloomy architecture, its dark high walls, its 
vaulted footways, and endless arches, and great 
labyrinths of antique stone and marble. 

For five years she had lived with Giá in his 
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miserable house, whicli was set far beyond the 
city gates, out on tbe beautiful green hiUside, 
from wbence one could look down on the dusky 
old-world city below, and across great plains that 
stretched away Kke an emerald ocean till the 
distance wrapped them in hazy mist. For five 
years she had been beaten and tortured, and 
had fared hardly and sparingly, for Giá was idle 
and never worked, and his wife had more than 
her weak strength could manage, with hoeing, 
and ploughing, and tending her poultry, and wash- 
ing linen, and carrying her garden produce to 
the market in the city. The other children lied, 
and stole, and fought, and quarrelled with each 
other, and took their stripes with loud outcries, 
and did their tasks with little care; but Quitá 
was always patient and gentle, asking neither 
for food, nor pity, nor remission of her labours, 
taking punishment with dauntless courage, even 
when tortured by the shy shame and fugitive 
shrinking inherent in her nature. 

Gia hated her always. He hated her in that 
she was so unlike his other helpless slaves; it 
gratified his sharp cruel temper to torfcure and 
ill-use her^ even though he could wring no word 
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of complaint from tlie patient cliildÍBh lips^ even 
though he had seen her drop scores and scores 
of times from sheer exhaustion at the tasks he 
set and the treatment he gave. 

If it had not been for the old musician, and 
all he had taught her, the child would have grown 
up ignorant as the dumb brutes around her ; but 
Gia knew nothing of what she learnt with him, 
save that her voice grew daily more beautiful, 
until he in his own mind became doubtful as to 
whether she would bring him most money as a 
dancer or a singer. 

He would have had her mind a blank, if pos- 
sible, to make her more helpless in her slavery, 
more utterly dependent on his mercy ; but though 
he had done his best to brutalise and degrade 
her she had ever escaped him, for her mind was 
fuU of thoughts and dreams unfathomable, and 
she had a soul gifted with a nobility too pure 
and a faith too perfect for his influence to reach 
or degrade. 

As she passed now through the dím-lit streets 
of the old Italian city, her hand clasped in that 
of her old faithful friend, she f orgot her troubles, 
all her hard cruel life, all her bitter hardships. 
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The hollow eclio of the stones beneath her 
feet, the vísta of endless arches, the heíght of 
the gloomy walls, the strange impenetrable still- 
ness breathing throughout the hushed darkness 
of the winter night, all these held her with the 
old strange sense of awe that had come to her 
when first she saw them. 

A spell as of old-world enchantment seems 
€ver to hold these ancient cities of the sunny 
south — cities which have seen so much, and are 
fuU of traditions, and hold the living beauty of 
dead arts and the dreams of dead men so closely, 
that all the foUy and frivolity of modem life 
can never obliterate their memory, even though 
it dwell in their midst. 

Old Marco knew every tradition and every 
history of Bologna as one born there, and, loving 
it, cannot help but know. . 

He had told the little wondering child beside 
him of sack and síege, of fire and fury, of the 
grand old University which had once seen scholars 
of all ages and all countries troop to its walls, 
of the geníus that had immortalised its marbles, 
of the sad fate of the young gifted Prosperzia 
de Bossi, whom Bologna had once worshipped as 
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a saint and a sovereign^ and whose chisel had 
won fame even in days when Michael Angelo 
had triamphed ; of all the beaaty and the sadness, 
the shames and sorrows, the lives and deaths of 
men and women once crowned with the world's 
praises^ now deaf alike to its remembrance or 
regret. All these things he had told her, and 
she had listened wondering and awe-struck, yet 
feeding mind and soal upon all the noble traths 
and deeds of heroism, and sad dead dreams, and 
giant efforts, of which she heard. 

It was a strange edacation, but a noble one, 
for in all she learnt she saw that heroism and 
suffering and endurance went hand in hand, and 
in her childish mind grew up resolves as firm, 
patience as great, endurance as heroic. 

"I wish I could keep you with me always, 
child/' said the old musician sadly, as they went 
out of the city gates and into the dark silent 
country beyond. 

She looked up at him with sudden rapture 
shining in her eyes, " Oh ! if you could ! ^' 

He shook his head regretfully. "I am so 
old and so poor — not but that I would willingly 
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share all I have wíth you to the last scudo. But 
Gick is not a man to be turned from his purpose 
readily." 

" He says I am to be a dancer at the theatres 
when I am old enough, fonr more years^ that is 
all. There is a girl at Milan now whom he 
trained, and who brings him much money. She 
came to see him once, and when I asked her 
what the life was like she laughed^ and said, 
'Paradise^ after what it had been^' that she was 
feted and honoured and made much of by the 
great nobles^ and had jewels and fine clothes, 
and a lovely house to live in, and never anyone 
to say her nay, be her caprices ever so many or 
her whims ever so costly ! " 

" That is like enough/' said the old man. " Yet, 
what a life to condemn one to, who is young 
and innocent, and — a woman! Oh, child! what 
wiU your future be in the years to come ? ^^ 

She looked wistfully up at the troubled face 
beside her. 

" Harder than it is now— do you think ? ^' she 
asked. 

"Harder, no; but the ease and the luxury 
and the peace can only be won at a price more 
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terrible than any bodily hardsliip — tlian any cruelty 
or brutality you endure now. Tou do not under- 
stand — yet? No. But you wiU soon. Ah, you 
will soon.^^ 

And lie sighed deeply, and clasped the little 
soft fingers more closely in his withered palm. 
If you were but a boy/' he said, regretfuUy. 
You say that so often,'' murmured the child. 
" Is it so much better ? " 

^' In the years to come, when you wilí have to 
suffer and smile, though your heart be breaking, to 
dread men^s love, as the peach dreads the wasp's 
kiss, which leaves corruption in its core; to see 
your genius despised because it breathes through. a 
thing so frail and weak ; to know your own powers 
and your own possibilities, yet see them bring you 
no favour or reward, save through channels where 
gold runs in streams of black dishonour ; to know 
that your beauty on the world's stage is a jest and a 
mockery and a shame if you withhold it or not from 
men's purchase; to know all this and feel it to 
your heart^s core, tiU your life dies for very 
wretchedness. That is the fate of women for whom 
the cruelty of circumstance has shaped such a 
f uture as Giá has shaped f or you.' 
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Slie tumed pale and trembled. 

"I cannot understand,'' she said, softly and 
timidly. " It seems terrible. Is there no escape ? *^ 

" I would to God tbere were ! " he cried, witb 
sudden passion. " How came you into Giá's power 
first ? '' 

" 1 do not know/^ she answered, wearily. " I 
remember, like a dream, some other life, wlien 
kind faces smiled on me and kind voices spoke to 
me, and then — a blank.^' 

" And afterwards ? *' 

" It was always — Giá.'' 

" Poor cliild — poor child ! If I could only help 
you. But I am poor, friendless, and an outcast — in 
no way better than yourself, save that I owe 
dependence to none.'' 

She had listened eagerly, but now her head 
drooped, and her f ace grew sad with those shadows 
that are so terrible to see on a face that is childish 
and innocent and fair. 

"Life is very cruel,^' resumed the old man 
wearily . " Why do we live at all when existenco 
is only a burden ; the law of creation is at once so 
terrible and so sad. We are bom not of our own 
will ; we breathe, suff er, die ; the dust of death is 
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the breath of life, so we are told. Some enjoy it 
— ^prize it — glory in it. Others — and by far the 
greater part of humanity — these— only groan under 
its burden and sigh for its release. Truly God^s 
ways are strange." 

" Has your life been hard always ? '' the child 
asked^ presently. " Tou talk of it so sadly.^' 

Her eyes rested on him as she asked the ques- 
tion, seeing only a dreary gray shrunken figure, old 
and sad, and poor, with a face where care had 
sown many lines, and eyes that held bitter truths 
and weary memories. 

" Always," he answered her with a sigh. '^ Mis- 
fortune and I are long friends. I have groped 
through lif e blindly. I have dreamed of greatness 
and woke to a garret and a crust. It is the lot of 
many men. Why not ? " 

" But some are great and successf ul," she said 
timidly. . 

"True. I was not. It may be my own fault; 
I cannot tell. I loved art and not the world. One 
cannot serve two masters, you know.^' 

" But your music is so beautif ul — if it was only 
heard ! '' 

He smiled — a patient, weary smile. 
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"The world did not want to hear it when I 
WM young and prayed for its favour. I am old 
now^ and a beggar. It cares to listen still less/' 

The child was silent. Her mind could not 
always f ollow his through its labyrinth of thought ; 
the cynicism, and weariness, and contempt with 
which he spoke of life and its mysteries pained and 
perplexed her often. 

'^ I thought once that to be great and famous^ 
to have one^s name on men's Kps, to be honoured 
in men^s sight, to see the melodies one had 
created and loved^ lifted up from silence and 
fitted to the praise of multitudes and the wonder 
of cities — that this was the purest, sweetest^ 
holiest joy life could hold or the heart desire. 
But I was young then; I am old now, aiíd I 
have seen the folly, and vanity, and worthless- 
ness of all things — of human desire and human 
passion, of genius that fails to seduce oppor- 
tunity, of gifts that fail to control circumstance, 
of the riches that are vanity to the holder and 
must be left at death's bidding, of the love that 
is a dream with a bitter awakening. Ah, child, 
there is little to remember and less to regret 
when one is poor, and alone, and — threescore.^ 
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The cliild moved swiftly along beside him, 
silent and half afraid of a sorrow slie could not 
toucli^ and a loneliness she coald not fathom. 
Her eyes grew tearfnl; her lips sighed, not for 
her own life that was stiU scarce begun^ but for 
his that was so nearly ended. To her he seemed 
a hero and a martyr all in one. She marvelled 
that he should ever care to pity or remember 
her; yet in her simple childish way she thanked 
God that He had sent her one Kving creature to 
whom she could speak without fear, and who 
showed her such pity and such tendemess as 
alone kept life in the little starved, lonely heart, 
that was so unspeakably desolate. 

Thus in silence and in thought they mounted 
the steep hillsidé, and passed into Giá^s house. 



CHAPTER II. 

GlA. 
All the oppreBBÍon that is done nnder the snn ! 
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''Whbeb have you stayed so late? 

It was Giá's voice — ^rough, and harsh> and 
taunting — ^that greeted Quitá's entrance. 

"Nay, do not scold the child. I came home 
with ■ her, and my steps are slow ; we were long 
on the road/' interrupted Marco Bosa gently, 
as he felt the little hand tremble in his own. 

"Tou came home with her/' said the man 
with a rude laugh. "Is the Kttle beggar too 
fine to walk by herself after nightfaU? Stuff 
her head with much more foUy and fancy, MarcOj 
and she goes to you no more. What I say I 
mean. Now go, get a meal — there are bread 
and beans within ; and then to bed with you ! '^ 

He motioned the child from the room witli 
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a fierce gesture tliat would liave been a blow 
liad Marco not been there; but the blastering 
wretch was a coward at heart^ and did not care 
to ill-nse the little creature before anyone else. 

''Tou give scant welcome^ Giá/' said the old 
musician^ as he seated himself by the fire and 
rubbed his numb and withered hands together 
f or warmth. 

"I neVer waste words/' was the curt re- 
sponse. " What do you want with me to-night ? '^ 

"What are you going to do with the child? 
She is growing up fast/' 

"So— blows the wind that way? Have you 
an eye to the profits of your nightingale^s musip, 
then ? '' 

"Nay, Gia,'' said the other, letting the taunt 
pass by unnoticed. "I think she is clever — 
gifted indeed beyond her age and sex. It seems 
hard to condemn her to the life of a dumb brute 
or a wirestrung puppet. Tou have plenty other 
children to make dancers of — why force this girl 
to become one too?'^ 

"Because I choose/' muttered Giá with a 
fierce oath. "And because I won't be dictated 
to by you or any living being. What is it to 
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you wliat I do with the child ? Slie is mine. 
Mine only — body and soul, and she shall know 
it too in the future as in the past ! '' 

"It were wiser to treat her well, then/' said 
the old man, still curbing hís wrath and restraining 
angry words for the child^s sake. " ^ethink you, 
Giá, slaves rebel sometimes — worms tum on the 
foot that treads them into the dust. One day 
she may escape you ! " 

"It wiU be the last day of her life when she 
does," swore Giá under his breath. 

"Who is she? Not a peasant's child, nor 
of this land surely ? ^' 

" Mind your own affairs, f riend Marco,'' shouted 
the man angrily. " Meddle with me and the child 
at your peril. Tou are teaching her too much 
as it is. What think you do I care that she sings 
like a nightingale or plays like St. Cecilia herself ?" 

A gleam of defiance shot &om the old man's 
eyes. 

"You may not. The world will, I tell you 
the girl has genius that wiU give her more than 
woman's greatness. Would you destroy it as a 
weed flung on a dunghill to rot ? '' 

Aye — that I would if it took her from my 
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power or [made Iier less a beast of burden tbaii 
she ís/' 

" May Heaven f orgive you, Giá ! " said the 
old man, rising and confronting Iiim in the 
deepening gloom. " It is a terrible thing to have 
a young fair life in your power and to turn it 
to ruin and destruction. Yet one word before 
I go. If you beat and ill-use the child as yoa 
are doing, you will weaken her body and destroy 
her beauty. It is to your own advantage that 
you treat her well. She is as pliant as a reed now, 
but a day may come when the reed wiU snap 
asunder in your very hands, and then — what have 
you ? '' 

In his glance there was an unconscioús appeal,^ 
a vague prayer f or softer word or promise, but 
it was in vain. 

The man set his teeth tighter, and looked at 
him in grim glee. 

'^I will answer you presently/' he said, and 
strode to the door of the inner room and called 
to thé child as she sat munching her dry crusts^ 
and bade her come to him with an oath that was 
fiercer and wickeder than of yore. 

The child trembled and obeyed. She stood 
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before him — a little, weak, helpless thing, with 
a sorrowf ul appeal in her great dark eyes and a 
mute courage in the firm closed lips. 

" Little brute ! ^^ said the man f erociously, 
" what lies yori have told of me to this old brain- 
sick fool I know not. Nevertheless it is but fair 
he should see your chastisement and leam how 
I brook interference or rebellion. Strip ! ^' 

"Not so— not so. Oh Giá, for the love of 
all the saints be mercif ul ! '^ cried the old man 
in a passion of horror and remorse. 

" Silence, f ool ! '^ thundered the other ; while 
the child, pale as death, gave no glance or wotd 
of appeal, but shook ofE the coarse linen folds 
from her delicate shoulders and stood in her white 
and perfect loveliness before him like a statu& 
of marble. 

6ia seized a thick rope from a nail on the walL 
His arm was raised. The scourge whistled through 
the air, curling adderlike in fierce descent. 

Yet, ere it could fall, his arm was seized as 
in a vice ; he was raised like a f eather in arms ta 
which passion and shame and fiery indignation 
had for a moment lent the long-past strength 
of youth, and hurled against the wall, where his. 
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he&á strack with a crash like a felled Íog! He 
lay there prostrate, senseless — stunned. 

" Come, child — come ! '' 

The child heard thc voice, and started from her 
lethargy of fear. The room was very dark^ only 
a fitfnl gleam from the logs smouldering on the 
hearth lit it at intervals. 

The old man breathed heavily. The sound 
of the wind outside as it swept from the moan- 
tain heights sarged dally on his ears; his palses 
beat like hammers. He coald not tell whether 
he had dealt death or no in that moment of an- 
manageable fury, of superhuman strength. He 
did not care either at that moment. He only 
seized the child^s hand and hurried her away with 
him into the dark bitter night^ as if a troop of 
faries were unleashed behind him. 

She was quite silent. She harried along be- 
side him, half fearful and half glad. She was 
leaving Giá, that was all she thought. Perhaps 
Marco would protect her, keep her with him 
henceforward. 

'^May I stop with iyou always now?^^ she 
auked him timidly, as they entered his dwelling 
at last. 
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He looked at her with a smile more weary and 
more sad than tears. 

" If ít lies in man's power to keep you — 
yes. 

" What are you doing ? '' she asked presently, 
as she watched him move to and fro, coUecting 
his few possessions and some treasared MSS. that 
he packed in a bandle together. 

^^We mast leave here at once/* he said with 
a glance half sad half regretfal at the old bare 
walls and desolate dreariness of his chamber. 

" Where shall we go ? '' she asked, wondering 
yet delighted at the thought of travel. 

'' To Bome. I have a friend there. Toa wiU 
be safe, I think ; as for me " 

^^ What ? " she qaestioned, as he hesitated. 

'^lt matters little,'* he answered, '^whether I 
die by the hand of jastice or the palsy of age; 
a few years more or less, what are they ? Bat I 
woald have yoa safe.'^ 

At nightfaU next day a man, aged and bent, 
and a little peasant-boy with a pale, wistf ul, won- 
dering face and short bright curls, entered the 
gates of Bome. 
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They were not molested. In the dark, lower- 
ing, windy weather they trod the half-deserted 
streets and flitted by huge eolumns and broken 
arches, by white gleams of ruined. statues, and 
down crooked, noisome streets, where any crime 
might have been wrought under cover of the 
brooding shadows. 

The two figures flitted ghostlike through the 
darkness, and came at last to a door from whence & 
faint stream of light issued. 

The man paused and knocked. A few hurried 
words ensued between the person who opened it 
and himself. 

Then he and the líttle pale-faced lad passed in, 
and the door was closed on the gloom and silence 
of the night without. 



CHAPTER III. 

Let tlie world abandon yon, 
But to yourself be true. 

EuiNED and deceived ! 

With those two words as the keynote on 
whicli to found the new harmonies of a new life, 
Cecil Calverley awoke as one from a dream. He had 
had no comprehension of calamity until, with the 
snddenness of a sirocco's blast^ it had swept across 
his lif e and left all desolate and bare behind it. 

Then a sadden hatred of his kind^ of the world^ 
of himself had f oUowed ; all that was lef t to him 
was the consciousness of misery, the strength of 
endurance. At first the one thought in his mind 
had been to clear his mother's name and his 
own from the foul aspersion cast upon them^ to 
insist on a recognition of his own rights^ and 
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to take his place once more among those of his 
family and race who had tamed so coldly away 
from his passionate entreaties. Bat as bodily 
weakness and physical prostration stole over his 
frame these feelings died ont; a great despair, 
an atter hopelessness took their place. Of what 
avail^ of what benefit to do this now ? His father 
had gone out of the world believing in this accu- 
sation, his last wishes a stringent command to bar 
him from all rights of inheritance. Nothing could 
alter these facts, nothing clear up the mystery 
between dead and living. 

He was almost penniless now^ for he had 
ref used to . accept a f arthing of his brother's 
wealth or be indebted to him for a single favour. 
The work he had resolved on demanded a large 
amount of time^ of patience, and money^ and 
meanwhile he had to live and for the first time 
find out that such a thing as actual want might 
stare him in the face in practical demonstration 
of the foolishness of pride, and the necessity of - 
means to preserve life, now when that life looked 
least endurable. 

Sometimes he longed for death, since in life 
he saw no ray of hope, no gleam of sunshine, 
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where once botli had streamed in prodigal radiance. 
Physical misery, mental stupor oppressed his brain, 
and left no clear space for thought. What to 
do, where to go he scarcely knew, only the con- 
sciousness that something must be thought out 
and decided upon came upon him from time to 
time. 

The simple-minded peasants who had found 
him lying prostrate and exhausted among the 
woods in the early dawn of the autumn day, 
and taken him to their homely dwelling, deemed 
that his brain was wandering, and, while they 
ministered to his needs and gave him shelter, 
pitied him with an intense pity, as one who 
must be only fou for the rest of his days. It 
was several weeks before he recovered strength 
and memory once more; and then looking back 
on that past from which the gulf of half a lif e- 
time seemed to sever him^ he tried to brace up 
his faUen energies and think out some plan for 
the future that lay before his thankless feet. 

When he at last rose and found strength 
enough to leave those who had befriended him 
in his helplessness and need, he. .found he had 
but very little money left. He knew he could 
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haye applied to Vere Danvers, and his friend's 
generoas heart wonld have placed unlimited wealth 
at liis command; bat lie slirank from speaking, 
even to one lie loved and trasted, of tlie dishonoar 
that had fallen on his life, the bittemess that 
woald henceforth be his portion. 

The world looked very empty and desolate 
to him as he opened his eyes on it once more, 
And felt the fever mists clear ofE from his brain, 
and the necessities of existence sonnd their im- 
perative claims. Some words he had spoken to 
Lord Danvers in one of their jesting good- 
hamoared controversies came back to his memory 
as he stood erect in the cottage door and gazed 
on the saddened glory of the aatamn woods. 
^^Despair is a greater mastér than content; it is 
through snffering alone that art has taaght its 
grandest lessons.^^ As he thought of those words 
something within him seemed to stir and waken 
from a long lethargy; the birth of a noble 
ambition, a brave endurance, was signalled by 
the remembrance. He knew that what had been 
was over and done with, but the future still 
stretched before him, and in the future was hope. 
A feeble hope maybe, a dim, fleeting, shadowy 
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thing, but nevertlieless enough now to waken in 
hím tlie dreams of his youtli, the desires he had 
deemed dead and stified by the iron hands of 
misery. 

Above the fret and fever of life, the wretched- 
ness of abasement^ a light seemed to break at 
last — a light pure 'and radiant as that of the 
new-bom day on which he gazed. It was that 
mysterious something which adversity cannot kill, 
which suffering cannot destroy, that longing of 
the soul to triumph, that craving of the mind to 
achieve, that subtle force of genius dominant within 
the tortured frame, which summons life to labour 
even in its hours of darkest pain, and is sal- 
.vation to that life when the paralysis of an infinite 
despair threatens to annihilate all that is best and 
noblest in its nature. Such a feeling was Gecil 
Calverley^s salvation now. 

It braced his energies and stirred a fresher 
pulse of feeling within his heart. A greater 
inheritance tiian any he had lost, still remained. 
liberty and intellect were in his keeping, and 
pointed onwards to a goal that might be reached, 
a triumph yet to be attained. 

In this moment^ at this hour^ the frozen bands 
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of misery seemed loosed abont Iiis heart; Iie 
forgot the fatal passion whose treáchery had 
strack the first blow at his youth and its paradise 
of hope; he forgot the tannts and sneers of his 
foe^ the coldness and disbelief of his kindred, 
the unpitying thrusts of misfortune that had 
stabbed him with so merciless a persistence. 
In the serene cool calm of the early day^ Nature 
spoke to him again as she had been used to 
speak, with a voioe that lifted his soul above 
the things of earth and time^ and led him to 
the footstool of a Divine Consoler and the 
throne of an Infinite Mercy. The innate strength 
and nobleness of his nature revived and fiUed 
him with a heroism that only suffering could have 
taught. He took up the burden of existence 
once more, and so moved forward again to the 
world's great highway, resolved to accept his 
fate and endure its chancês for sake of that 
higher life, those greater gifts whích lay beyond 
and above the things of tíme, and whose im- 
measurable glories dwarfed all earth^s woes into 
insignificance, and all earth's joys into contempt. 



CHAPTBR IV. 



YOUTH AND AGB. 



Thou wert a bearitif al thoiiglit 
And softly bridded fortb. — Byron. 

It was the hottest hoiir of the hot sammer noon- 
tide in Bome. 

The brazen yellow sansliine lay on tlie 
waters of the Tiber, on the dirty, narrow, 
iU-paved streets, on the deserted bridges and 
closed shntters of the honses. It beat against 
the panes of a little window from whence sprang 
á tiny balcony that overlooked the banks of that 
once glorioas river, the pride of every Boman, 
be he ever so great or ever so hamble. Both 
window and balcony belonged to a tambledown 
looking hoase, ancient and poverty-stricken, In 
the room within, a girl was sitting alone at a 
table covered with books and MSS. One hand 
was bnried in the soft heavy clasters of her hair. 
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The sleeves of her simple dress were thrown , 
back from her bare snowy arms as if f or coolness, 
and the flnsli on her cheeks which colonred their 
natnral pallor was the flnsh of exhanstion and 
fever. 

There was no breath of air anywhere. The 
intense midsnmmer heat seemed donbly hot in 
this small close room; and the flowers^ which 
were its only adomment^ looked faded and 
withered as they drooped from vase and glass. 
She pnshed away her books at last with a weary 
langnid gestnre, and rising, went over to the 
little casement and leaned ont as if for a breath 
of air. 

''lf only we were not so poor,'' she sighed. 
'' If only we could breathe the air on the heights, 
and get away from the hot desert breaths and 
the pestilential odours of the swamps. The sky 
here is like a brazen vessel. I think it is only 
the sonnd of the f onntains that keeps life in ono 
at aU!'' 

And indeed she was right; for, when the fever« 
mists lie heavy on the air and the sky has never 
a clond, and the faces of the people grow pale 
and their eyes heavy, and the wearied horses 
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and laden ozen pant and faint with drouglit — at 
times like this, Bome would not be bearable, were 
it not for the endless water-songs tliat fall on 
tbe ear from roined walls and .arches^ and shades 
of dusky streets and every steep and stony way, 
until the splash and tinkle of the silver notes 
come to be the one sonnd longed for and 
blessed. 

As the girl leant there in the Jiot snnshine^ 
a step came up the narrow stairs, a feeble; halting 
step^ that made her tum swiftly and suddenly 
to the door, and descend to give the aid of her 
strong young arm to the old man who was slowly 
and toilfuHy approaohing. 

Very old and very f eeble ie seemedj ihough the 
girl's tender care and loving walcQme gave a 
momentaiy brightness to iiis face, and his step 
grew atrifle quicker. 

" How tired yon are,^' she said, gently, " there, 
sit down and rest. Ihave some wine here cooling 
for you, and bread and fruit too. Yon must want 
food/' 

He seated himself and let her remove his hat^ 
and bring him the iruit and wine on a little table 
which she placed by his side. 
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"Thank you, my dear/' lie said, looking 
lovingly at her fair girlish face. "It is good 
to have sncli a liandmaiden eyen if one is poor 
and of no acconnt/' 

" Have you bronglit any news ? " she asked. 

"I have, the best of news. We are going 
to leaye Bome f or the snmmer. Does that please 
you ? '' 

"Oh, yes!'' she said joyfully. ^'This heat 
is killing you, dear maestro, and even I grow 
indolent and dull and can work at nothing. But 
how is it ? Where are we to go ? " 

''Well, it is not far, dear, only to a villa on 
the hills; it is owned by Prince Sanfriano, the 
same gentleman who secured my appointment as 
organist at Father Crispin^s. He wishes me to 
look over some valuable MSS. in his musical 
library, and classify and arrange them. The work 
is light and the pay large, and besides, he says 
he himself goes away from Bome now, and I cannot 
do better than take up my abode in his villa till 
the music is done. ^But my grand-daughter ? ' 
I said. ' Bring her with you,' was the reply. ' The 
city is too hot for her at this season, and perhaps 
she may help you.^ ^' 
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"What a good kind man he must he" said 
the girl. 

'^Good! my child^ there are few like him, 
80 rich and generous, and never a thoaght of 
himself, always of others. Well, are you not 
glad ? '' 

" Very glad," she said sof tly. " Only just before 
you came I was lamenting that we were so poor 
that we must stay here through the buming 
summer drought^ suffering alike in mind and 
body for the want of just a little money to take 
us to the mountains. Oh^ dear Marco^ when wiU 
you let me help you, really f '^ 

The old man touched her cheek caressingly. 

''AU in good time^ my child. Let me see, 
you are but fifteen^ as near as we can guess. A 
little more patience stiU. It would be a pity to 
mar your future by a hasty step now. And 
another thing, child^ we have always one fear 
when we challenge public notice — Giá.'^ 

''But he has no claiuL He could not force 
me to go away with him now/' she said im- 
petuously. 

The old man shook his head. 

" He is a bad man, and revengefuL We never 
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can tell wliat Iie may choose to do. I only wonder 
he lias never traced ns yet/' 

'*But you kept me disguised so long^; and 
táien we lived so quietly, never going^ out ea:cept 
at night. How conld he ? *' 

"The evil have maay ways and meara o£ 
which you know nothing. My dear, if I only 
knew your future waa secure I should. die 
happy.'' 

The girl knelt^ down and rested her arms on 
his knee, looking tenderly up at the old wnnkied 
world-wom face above her. 

"Dear Marco, do not talk of dying. What 
should I do without you?" 

'^My dear, God will be your protectoT; and 
the gift He. has given and the genius He has 
implanted im your nature will be your best conL- 
forters for any of life's woes. You have a nohle 
future stretching out before you. Yóu are sq 
unlike all others of . your sex: too. You have none 
o£ their petty tyraraiies, and caprices, and foolish 
wasteful vanities. You are a, true child. of art, 
Quitá^ and I pray you may remain so; it may 
exile you from much.that youc sex at large. esteem^ 
but it win coznpensate to you fon all lesser love 
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or poorer joys if only you cling to it faithfolly 
and serve it well." 

Slie looked thouglitfully away beyond liim and 
cut to the distant waters^ that lay so still and 
calm in the hot haze of the sunshine. 

'^I should like to be great," she said softly, 
ss i£ speaking to herseK more than to him ; " but 
^hen women are so weak. I think of Frosperzia^s 

'^lt was the cruelty of man that killed her,*' 
he said^ with a sudden chill of fear in his heart. 
'^Oh, my dear, my dear, I forgot that you wiU 
soon be a woman ! ^^ 

" Is it so sad a thing ? '' 

" If you are alone, no ; if you let a rival to 
your art creep within your breast and whisper 
of vainer, lower joys, yes. You see you have 
knovm nothing of your ovm sex, and you are so 
strong, and brave, and loyal, and you have so 
much genius that all these great and good gifts 
should make you happy, if you would but keep 
to them alone. But will you?'' 

She looked up at him with clear untroubled 
eyes. 

" Of a certainty, yes/' she said. " Why should 
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you fear otherwise ? I can never be sad or uii- 

happy while I liaye music to console me ? '^ 

"Tou have liad a strange life for a girl/' he 

resnmed presently : ^' old books^ and crabbed lore, 

and an old^ sad, gloomy companion/' 
" Never that" she interrupted. 
'^Well my dear^ so you say, because you caro 
f or me in that tender womanish way of yours, but 
aU the same the thoughts of age are not those of 
youth, though you are so full of the past ^and its 
wonders, and content to leam what I teach, and 
live in dreams and feed on poems and idyllic 
fancies, all unreal, impossible, even in their very 
purity and nobility — still a time may come when 
the woman's heart within you will awaken, and 
then '' 



He paused. 

" Do you fear for me then ? " she asked. 

" I fear for your Art.'' 

"What makes you speak of these things 
to-day ? ^' she said softly. 

"Because to-day for the fírst time these ten 
years that we have lived together I seem to háve 
discovered that your childhood has slipped away 
without my even noting its progress.^' 
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" And why to-day ? " she qaestioned softly. 

But lie would not answer. He did not like to 
tell the girl who was so thoronghly nnconscioas o£ 
her own charms of face and form, that the Prince 
who had offered him his villa on the breezy heights 
80 far from the city's heat and breath^ had said at 
the same time : 

" By-the-way, Bosa, what are yoa going to do 
with that breathing piece of scolptare of yoars? 
She grows more perfect every day." 

And these words had troabled the old man 
sorely, f or to him Qaitá seemed stiU a child, thoagk 
ten years had pa&sed since she had been rescaed 
from Giá's tyranny by him. 

A child she might have been in innocence, un- 
worldliness, docility, bnt in her dreamy eyes, and 
gracefal statare, and soft pale beanty of featare 
there lived the loveliness of dawning womanhood 
nowj and Bosa knew that men would not be blind 
to it mach longer nor leave her so either. 

She did not ask him f arther questions, seeing 
he was silent. She was at no time a great speaker, 
being too fall of dreams and thoughts to heed 
mach the trifling details that pressed for notice. 

^'You see, my dear^'^ resumed the old man 
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presently, "yoa are very fair, and tlie life for whicli 
yon are destined is one tliat places a woman's 
beaaty in tlie fall blaze of tlie world's snnlight. 
Some, the dazzle scorches, some it blinds^ f ew there 
are it leaves anharmed. Wlien I was very yoang, 
bat a f ew years older than yoarself, I knew sach a 
woman as I fear yoa wiU be, very gifted, very fair, 
whose voice they say let fall notes like a rain of 
diamonds. She was a qaeen in her way — the world 
adored her. Many loved her, I among them. She 
did not care for me — ^no, bat she was very gentle, 
and showed no scorn of my anworthy sait, as 
indeed she might have done ; I was so poor and 
hamble in those days. Bat a time came when she 
too loved^ when all of earth and all of heaven lay 
for her in the eyes of one man. It is sach an 
old, old story, my dear, every generation of man 
can bat repeat it, and yet how each soal saffers 
for it individaally. He wearied of her and forsook 
her. Then her life seemed to fade jast like a 
flower at the breath of winter's kiss. She lost 
all her beaaty; her genias seemed of no accoant, 
and then — she died, that is all ! '^ 

The girl looked np at him with soft eyes of 
sympathy. The sense of sorrow and of woe in 
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days gone by oppressed her pure and lofty fancies^ 
and chilled her heart with a dim sense of some 
future suffering that might touch herself . 

" Is life all sad ? " she sighed. 

" The greater part of it is," he answered her. 
'^And women find it saddest of all. Even yon^ 
dear^ who are innocent and tender of nature^ and 
lofty and pure in soul^ even you may not escape. 
It is the destiny of all who live.^' 

His voice ceased. 

Quita looked up at his face and saw his 
thoughts were far away^ perhaps living again 
that sweet dead past, when love could breathe 
its sorrow into dreams as fair as hers. She rose 
softly from her place and left him with the sun- 
shine falling across his silvered hair till it looked 
like the halo of a saint. 

" How good he is ! ^' she murmured to herself . 
*^ And yet his lif e has been but one long sorrow. 
IsGodiust!" 



OHAPTBR V. 



And come what may 
I have been blest. — Byron. 



Tjsn years had passed since Gecil Calverley left 
his little waif in tlie charge of Mére Thérése — 
passed qoietlj^ unobtrusively, dreamily, their 
passage marked to the cbild bat by tbe festivals 
of the Saints^ Calendar, and the changes of tbe 
seasons as tbey robed or robbed the outer world, 
and briglitened only by the visits of her protector 
and guardian. Into that quiet retreat no siga 
of turmoil, no stir of the strif es, and passions, and 
conflicts of life ever came. The ministry of tlie 
sisterhood was carried on from day to day, and 
month to month, and the child leamed from one 
or other whatever they could teach; languages 
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from one, music from another, broidery and ex- 
quisite needlework, the use of herbs and plants, 
the skill and gentleness of a nurse^ the patience, 
compassion^ and steadiness of nerve so useful to 
a woman^ and almost as rare as needful. Such 
training^ and such an education, gave her a gravitj 
beyond her years^ a heroism beyond her sex ; gave 
her tooj an utter unconsciousness of her own 
growing loveliness^ which made her an object of 
wonder and admiration to the sisters. Tall, grace- 
ful, pliant 'as a willow stem^ with a face calm 
and exquisite as a pictured saint; eyes lustrous 
yet thoughtful, a smile of wonderful sweetness 
and a certain gravity and sadness ever on the 
soft curved lips^ she was little like the rosy cherub 
whose infantine beauty had delighted Cecil^s 
artistic eyes in her mossy nest in the wood. 

For the first five years after placing her at the 
convent^ he had come regularly twice in each year 
to see her. The time had passed pleasantly enough 
for the childj in the simple friendly care of the 
good Superior, who had loved her with an ex- 
ceeding love that almost approached adoration. 
Much of her life had been spent out of doors 
among the woods and orchard grounds surrounding 
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the homej and the figure of the little child^ with 
her clond of flying hair and her qnick restless 
moyements^ had gro wn to be a familiar and welcome 
sight there. Even the birds flocked round her 
f or their never-failing meal of cmmbs as f earlessly 
as if she were one of themselves, and she would 
imitate their calls and songs with marvellons 
accuracy, and bring them to perch on her shoulders 
and wrists^ and sway in flocks above her liead^ 
till the amazed sisters declared it was aknost a 
miracle. 

Bnt it was only the miracle of freedom and 
fearlessness^ the innate sympathy with all living 
or sentient Nature — ^from bird, or beast, or insect^ 
to tree, or flower, or blossom. To her everything 
was beautiful on the earth, from the first bud 
of spring to the frost-crystal of winter ; in bursting 
blossom and blushing fruit^ in the strange sweet 
music of birds, in the drowsy hum of insect life, 
in the depths of fathomless waters and winding 
f orests, in the rhyming melodies of blowing winds, 
and babbling streams^ and rustUng leaves there 
was evpr and always the same beanty that is so 
free to all sight, so sealed to most appreciation. 
She knew nothing of sorrow -perBonally. She 
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saw mucli saffering^ and ministered to it with 
tlie dove-like grace and tender compassion of a 
sister of mercy; but to her no sickness came, 
no suffering fell. Slie had thriven witli mar- 
yellous perfection since that one almost fatal 
illness from whose death-like trance Cecil^s yoico 
had roused her. She was suffered to go to and 
fro at will^ from sunrise to sunset; her strength 
was not tasked, her mind was not burdened, and 
she grew up gradually to health and grace and 
loveliness^ as if in yery rebellion against the fate 
that had left her to perish. 

Of her own discoyery she knew ; but no senso 
of shame^ no hint that might distress or disturb 
her innocent soul had eyer been spoken in her ear 
or allowed to come to her knowledge. And, in her 
way^ she was proud^ and had a certain dauntless- 
ness and calm that were rather fostered than 
rebuked by the incessant adulation and loyo 
bestowed upon her. 

As years went by^ her passionate loye and 
reyerence for Cecil increased. It was the one 
link that bound her to the outer world; and the 
rarity of his yisits inyested him with an almost 
superstitious wonder in her eyes. As they lessened^ 
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and from half-yearly grew annnal, and tlien oc- 
cnrred at even longer periods, slie was intensely 
pained and perplexed; but slie never would have 
dared to reproach him^ and only waited, and 
hoped^ and longed for his coming in the sweet^ 
calm, monotonons days of her convent life with 
a patience that her training was well calcolated 
to give. 

Bnt these ten years that had drifted by so 
uneventfuUy for her, liad been fuU of purpose 
and momentous with events for her self-appointed 
guardian. 

Once roused from his lethargy of despair, 
once nerved to the effort of endurance, Cecil 
Galverley had taken up the burden of life and 
bome it with the fortitude and patience that wins 
victory from aU the hardships and privations time 
may bring. 

A strange, solitary, exiled life he led, giving 
to Art from necessity what he had once given 
from love; sad often, and weary often of the 
«truggles and the pain, uncheered through aU 
those years by any voice of love, by any word 
from the land of his birth; his identity hidden 
nnder a feigned namCj he himself forgotten in 
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that great world he had left, save by a friend 
who vainly sought and a woman wlio as vainly 
loved him. To both of these came neither word 
nor sign; a silence as of the grave seemed to 
have fallen between this man and them; and 
slowly, gradually, as that veil of silence darkened 
over his memory, they ceased to speak or to 
wonder, though they remembered still. 

Sometimes a thought of the home he had 
loved^ the ties he had broken^ the friendship 
he had forsaken^ came to Cecil with an over- 
mastering longing to hear some other tidings 
of all these, save just the chance news that he 
read in printed records of the great world^s 
doings, words which spoke of Lord Danvers as 
a statesman of marvellous ability and ever-in- 
creasing influence ; of the new Earl of Strathavon^s 
marriage^ and the birth of a son and daughter; 
of the gossip of the heaU'inonde of Paris, when 
the lovely notoriety they had named Faustine 
shone upon them from the ranks of their own 
order, and with her beauty and her wealth^ her 
caprices and extravagancies dazzled them into 
wonder^ and exacted from them a certain acknow- 
ledgment of the position she had won. 

YOL, XI. 
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All these things drif ted to him througli strange 
and divers channels^ waking something of the 
pain that Time had lulled to temporarj rest, 
the pain that had come to him with the first 
shock of treachery and the first stroke of mis- 
fortnne. 

Into his lowly seK-contained life^ no friendship 
entered^ no thonghts of softer ties or dearer 
hopes awoke even with the passage of the 
years. 

He had gone to Bome and worked there as 
a painter^ giving np all his time to his one 
beloved pursuit, labouring untiringly, unceasingly, 
and with that set and unalterable resolve that 
combats all difficulties and opposes to obstacles 
a resistance so inflexible that they can but 
acknowledge defeat^ however unwillingly. If 
"the labour we delight in physics pain/' Cecil 
Calverley should most assuredly have bought 
that remedy for his sufiEerings, and as time went 
on he knew their first sharpness was deadened 
and their first agony subsiding. He had resolved 
to achieve greatness for himself in that future 
which treachery had darkened and dishonoor 
had embittered^ and when a man^s heart is 
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stemly and determinedly set on one single 
thing^ and to its accomplisliment^ he brings all 
.the energies of liis natore^ all tlie gifts of liis 
intellecty it is odd indeed if fortane favoar him 
not^ for very reluctance of admiration for very 
caprice of wiU. And fortune liad favoured him 
in a manner. ^ 

Slowly and surely he had wound his way up 
that steep and slippery eminence, slowly and surely 
with a dauntless f aith in the future and a dogged 
persistence in the present, he had laboured and 
toiled and achieved. These ten years had passed 
almost like a dream; now he looked back on 
them. His youth^ his dreams^ his love^ with all 
its fatal sorcery, all looked phantomlike and 
indistinct. To himseK he seemed changed out 
of all likeness to the frank^ sunny-tempered boy^ 
who had looked on the world as a paradise of 
«njoyment; who had revelled in its treasures of 
art^ and woven a golden dream of bliss from the 
haze of a passionate worship. 

All these things looked so far, so terribly far 
away now ; yet there were enough of the poet 
fancies of old in him still to soften the bittemess 
of this broken ideal^ to make him vaguely 

o 2 
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conBCÍous of tlie pare and tender beantj of tliat 
lost jonth, whicli Iiad drifted into tlie dimness of 
a memory. Ofttimes in tlie isolation of his life, in 
that old Latin yilla set &r amidst the sloping 
hillsides of Bome, these thoaghts woald steal 
to him, these memories woald retam^ and with 
them a passionate longing for the joys they had 
promised, only to withhold. 

It seemed to him as if the only tie that bonnd 
him to any likeness with his fellow men was that 
strong link between the little life he had saved 
and his own. The sweet spontaneoas affection of 
the child was very dear to him, and the beaaty 
and simplicity and innocence of her lif e gave him 
a complete content in her welfare. And she was 
so mach a child still in her words and ways that 
the passage of years seemed scarcely to change 
her, were eqaally annoticed by himself. 

It chancedy however, that his annual visit had 
for once been prevented. He had accepted a 
commission to go abroad with a party of toorists 
to make some necessary sketches. The plan had 
been hastily decided apon; the offer hastily made 
and as saddenly accepted. For a year he had 
been absent from Bome^ and for more than a 
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year liad not seen Félise. A year — ^nothing to 
himselfy but jast tliat most important year in a 
woman's life, wlien tlie boundary of childhood is 
crossedy even if nnconscioasly. 

And in that year slie had crossed it« 



OHAPTER VI. 

"tou have deïibd me." 

Somethiiig the heart must have to cherish, 
Mnst joy and pain and sorrow leam^ 

Something with passion clasp, or perish, 
And in itself to ashes bnm. 

"1 MUST go and see the child," said Oecil to 
himself as the salt cool air of the sea blew over 
his face, and the great ship took her statelj 
way over the width of waters to the land from 
whicli he had been long absent. 

He sent no word of his coming. He knew 
the surprise would be all the sweeter to the 
faithful little heart that held his memory in so 
dear a reverence^ so fond a gratitude. But when 
he came to the f amiliar place and heard the flying 
footsteps of his waif coming to welcome him, ho 
stared in amazement at the graceful maiden wha 
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burst upon his vision in place of the cliild he 
had last seen. He remembered the face he had 
once painted, the f ace of the child Christ, looking 
out from a background of shadow with soft 
pathetic eyes, but here before him was a face 
that had an angers calm and almost a woman^s 
loveliness. The soft black robe that clothed the 
slender form showed every graceful curve and line, 
the bright fair hair waving over the low brow 
rippled in careless natural beauty over the beauti- 
fully-shaped head^ and was then knotted back in 
its own simple wealth. Childhood, girlhood, all 
seemed to have vanished, he only recognised her 
by her eyes. 

She came swiftly towards him with a cry of 
welcome that thrilled his heart with its ecstasy 
of gladness. Her arms were round his neck in 
the old familiar childish welcome, her lovely 
parted lips upraised for the accustomed caress 
he had been used to give. For a moment astonish- 
ment held him powerless and silent. It seemed 
to him for the first time that he had no right 
to touch those girlish lips^ to clasp that maiden 
form; the child he had saved^ sheltered, loved^ 
had vanished so utterly now. His coldness seemed 
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to pain lier; slie withdrew from his embrace 
and looked wonderíngly np at liis face. 

'' It is so long since joa have been/' she said 
breathlesslj ; ''and now you have come^ are you 
not even gladf 

The sweet musical voice recalled him to 
himself. 

''Félise/' he said, " is it really you f My child, 
I should not have known you ! ^' 

"That is right/' she said gladly, "stiU your 
child; I thought you had forgotten me. Am I 
changed f ^' 

" Changed ! ^' he exclaimed, " I lef t you a 
child^ I fínd a woman. This last year has indeed 
transformed you.^' 

"Not in heart,*' she said softly. ''Now come 
and sit down and tell'me where you have been 
80 long, and when you will take me with you. 
You remember you promised I should not stay 
here when I was once grown up. You yourself 
find I have done that at last.^' 

'^You have indeed/^ he said as if still 
bewildered. 

'^lt is 80 good, 80 good to see you once 
more^'^ she said in her old fond childish way. 
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I thought Bomething must have happened; 
you were never away so long before/' 

" Haye you been well ? '^ he asked. 

"Well? I am always well ! '' 

"Andhappy?'' 

" I should be happier with — ^you/' 

The face before her flushed beneath its sun- 
tan at the frank unembarrassed words. 

^^ You are a child at heart still,'^ he said softly, 
" but in all else how changed ! '' 

'^lt is strange to hear you say that^^^ she 
answered. ^'I can see no change save that I 
have grown taller, and am made to wear my hair 
like thÍB ^' (turning her head to him with a pretty, 
graceful gesture). " Do you like it better ? ^' 

There was no vanity in the simple question, it 

was merely the natnral desire to know that he 

« 

was pleased. Cecil smiled. 

''lt is very pretty, but I think I like the old 
way best." 

"Then I shall go back to it/^ she said 
impetuously. " I only care f or what pleases you.^' 

^' Stop ! ^^ he said hurriedly as she raised her 
hands with the evident intention of puUing the 
beautiful rippling clusters about her face and 
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filioalders, in tlie old child fashion. '^ Stop, Félise, 
my opinion is only that of a man ; doubtless the 
sisters know best what is suitable/' 

''But you are my guardian — I wish to da 
what you like only/' 

''My dear," he said gently, "do you know 
that I have no claim on you whatever; that at 
any time if your parents were discovered or your 
history known I must give up all control, care,. 
or knowledge of your future, if they so willed it ? " 

She tumed very pale. 

"Tou could not be so cruel/' she said. " Yon 
know I love you, you have been everything ta 
me since my childhood. I can never repay the 
debt of gratitude I owe you. It would break my 
heart to be taken from you. Oh, pray do not 
say such things to me again ! '^ 

Cecil looked at her in perplexity, the respon- 
sibility of his self-appointed guardianship began 
to press heavily upon his notice at last. 

^'I do not wish to pain you, Félise/^ he said 
gently. ^'Far from it, but you are growing t<> 
womanhood now, and I cannot let you be blind 
any longer to the duties or trials bef ore you. Tell 
me, are you tired of your secluded lif e here ? " 
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^^ Oh yes/* she said eagerly. '' It is all very 
calm and peacef ul and fair^ and I haye been yery 
happy, and loye Mêre Thérêse and the 'good sisters 
dearly, but '' 

" So there is a but ! '^ he said smiling. 

*' Oh yes, I want to see the world I read of/* 
she said^ flushing and paHng altemately with 
excited f eeling. " The beautif ul cities and countries. 
The fair women and noble men, all who are great 
in Art and Science. AU who are heroes in their 
own day. All '' 

"My dear child,'' he interrupted, '^where did 
you hear of these things ? " 

^^Prom books, partly/* she said; '^lately from 
Pêre Jerome.*' 

Cecil started as if an adder had stung him. 

"Pêre Jerome!*' he repeated. "What haye 
you to do with him ? " 

The girl coloured and looked half shyly down 
at the polished floor, on which her slender foot 
was nervously tracing a pattern. 

'' He is conf essor here/' she said at last, " and 
he has taught me a great deal/^ 

"That you had better never have leamt/' 
interrapted Oecil impetuously. 
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"Do you think so f alie Baid half in wonder. 
" I did not know you would have objected/' 

" Do you pray to tlie saints and believe all the 
mummery you liear f " he asked sternly. 

'^ No ; only to God,'' she said gravely. '^ Mêre 
Thérdse said you wished me to be brought up 
without any undue influence as regards religion. 
She always allowed me to read your books^ and 
from them I learnt many things which made me 
averse to following blindly the creeds they 
taught here; bat Pére Jerome said it was wrong 
of her to do this^ and he has come often and of ten 
within the last two years, and talked, and discussed, 
and argued on all the points I doubted^ and tried 
hard to convince me that I was wrong in my 
views/' 

Cecil rose impatiently and paced the room. 

^^Must that wolf have even this lamb?" he 
muttered. 

The girl looked up at him with troubled, 
wistful eyes. 

^' I have angered you ! " she said with a touch 
of piteousness in her voice that went to his heart. 
He came to her side again. 

" My child — no — ^not you. It is only this craf ty 
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priest whose inflaence over you I dread. What 
more has he said ? '' 

"He told me mucli o£ the world and all the 
great and beautiful things it contains. He said 
that doubtless you would deprive me of seeing 
them as you destined me for a convent life/' 

'' He said that—i\iQ liar ! " 

She had never heard such bitter wrathful 
passion in his voice as fílled it now. She sat 
silent and terrified, gazing at him with her largo 
soft eyes. '' I did not believe it/' she murmured, 

The words recalled him to himself . 

" BeKeve it. No ! Tou would not have been 
what I think you, had you given such falsehood 
a moment^s credence.'^ 

"I do not like Pêre Jerome/' she resumed 
presently; *^he tells me things no one has ever 
dared to whisper, and he angers me greatly. 
Besides, he said once that it lay in my power ta 
rescue or ruin your soul, and that all the tortures of 
hell would be my lot if I did not strive my utmost 
to convert you." 

Cecil laughed contemptuously. 

" Pélise/' he said, " this is no longer a fit home 
for you, since even your innocence and unworld- 
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Uness cannot save you from the snares of tlie 
tempter. I will speak with Mêre Tliérêse; go 
ask her to see me. She has not kept to her 
part of our agreement, in giving you over to 
the craft and subtlety of priesthood. Prom to-day 
our compact ends." 

The girl looked at his stem pale face in 
terror. 

'* Do not blame her/' she entreated, ^' she is 
80 old and so helpless, and Pêre Jerome has 
known her so many years now. It is not wonderf ul 
that he has influence over her.'' 

^' I will not blame her,'' Cecil said gravely, '^ I 
will only tell her this is no longer a place for you.^' 
And awed and silenced by that grave voice and 
stem set face the girl said no more, but bent 
gracefuUy to him and left the room. 

^' So, holy father, you have set your mark 
even here ! " muttered the young man angrily. 
'^A wolf in the sheepfold indeed, poisoning and 
polluting this beautiful, innocent mind, with your 
vile teachings and tempting ! '^ 

As the hot, passionate words left his lips, a 
door at the opposite end of the room slowly 
opened, and there revealed the portly form and 
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calm handsome face of the very man of whom 
these words had been spoken. 

As Cecil Oalverley turned round and faced 
his old foCy some of that anímal lust, that evíl 
longing for the more savage pleasure of revenge, 
which lurks in almost all human nature^ needing 
but temptátion to arouse, awoke and leaped to 
fiwift vigorous life within his heart. 

For ten years they had not met, and all 
this time Cecil's hatred of his enemy had been 
lulled to a duU and sullen rest ; but now, with 
the memory of the child's words, with the fresh 
remembrance of his own wrongs, with the old 
passionate defiance and instinctive hate of his past 
youth for this man who had been its destroyer, 
that rest was broken asunder, and all the hatred 
and scorn of his soul spoke out in the glance that 
met and lightened on the priest. 

Pêre Jerome started involuntarily, then recover- 
ing his self.possession he bent his head and ad- 
vanced with courteous greeting. Oecil neither 
noticed nor returned it, save by that glance of 
fiery wrath, chained down and kept in leash only 
by determined efEort. 

As their eyes met a vague chill fear crept into 
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tlie mínd of the priest. For the first time lie saw 
not a boj whom he had wronged and deceived, bnt 
a man rísen triumphant over the oppressions he 
had dealt^ with the fortitnde of a true courage and 
the knowledge of unmerited wrong. 

" It is long since we met, Mr. Oecil,^' he said 
at last, breaking the uncomfortable silence. "I 
am glad to see you once more; and so little 
changed too. Time has dealt very gently with 
you to all appearances." 

Oecil Oalverley*s eyes never relaxed from their 
fierce and wrathf ul gaze. 

'* Why are you here ? '* he asked stemly. 
^' Are you playing the spy on my doings still ? 
I should have thought you had gained all that 
was to be gained by that, ten years ago." 

The colour revived a little in the dark olive 
cheek. 

''Ten years; is it really so long?'' he mur- 
mured. "Well, to answer your question, I can 
only say I have infinitely more right here than you 
yourself.^' 

Oecil smiled sarcastically. 

" I suppose so ; nevertheless, monsieur, since "^e 
have met, I would have you know that I do not 
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clioose to liave the mind of my ward tampered 
with, nor her soul perplexed and distarbed by 
doctrines yoa have a mind to incalcate, and I — 
a fancy to disbelieve/' 

" My son/' cried the priest in bland astonish- 
menty "far be it from me to interfere with 
yoar fatherly prerogatives '^ 

" What word did yoa use ? " 

'^A thousand pardons if it offends you. One 
can but speak as one thinks/^ 

'^ I imagine that is the last thing in the world 
you are capable of doing, holy father/' 

The priest made a gracef ul deprecating gesture 
with his white hand. 

"It is but pity and love for all erring souls 
that induce the members of our Holy Ohurch 
to seek and reclaim even the humblest and un- 
worthiest of her subjects. Have I offended you 
by my zeal in the welfare of my young disciple ? '' 

'^She is no disciple of yours and never will 
be while I have power to prevent it,'* said Oecil 
in a low stern voice of wrathf ul indignation. 

A mocking ironical laugh left the priest's 
lips. 

Say you so ? What if I be able to do what 
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jon liaye never sacceeded in doing — ^&nd ont tlie 
secret of her parentage ! '^ 

Instinctivelj Cecil started^ tlien as qnickly 
recoyering bimself lie looked at him witli a smile 
of snpreme disdain. 

''When you have sncceeded it will be time 
enongh to discuss the point at issue; till then^ 
I forbid you aU interconrse with her. Disobey 
me at your peril. Ton haye no boy to deal with 
now; but a man strong to defend what is helpless^ 
and who will so defend it at any cost.'^ 

The stem cold words roused all the anger so 
long held in check in the priest^s heart. His 
dulcet softness gaye way. His eyes flashed kindred 
fire. 

*' Such words are not said twice/' he answered 
hanghtily. " You haye defied me, take care a 
day does not come when your words will reap 
a bitter haryest for your insult now, eyen as in 
days gone by ! ^' 

Cecil smiled contemptuously. 

*^I haye been well used to wordy wars with 
you, monsieur/' he said, while in his eyes the 
fiery scom and hatred he felt for this man deepened 
and darkened, "but you haye done your worst 
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your threats or your prophecies do not alarm 
me any longer/' 

Asthe words left his lips Félise appeared in 
the doorway. Both men tumed and looked at 
her — one with wonder and admiration mingled 
in his gaze^ the other with the ruthless nnsparing 
greed that had marked her as his prey since first 
his scheme had taken root in his mind. 

''Mêre Thérese wiU see you/' she said to 
Cecil. ''I wiU lead you to her.'' 

And gracef uUy returning the priestly salutation 
of Pére Jerome, she glided away through the 
antique corridors and gloomy passages that led 
to the Superior's room. 

Left alone, the priest's eyes grew dark and 
stormy with the passion that raged in his heart. 
Slowly he paced the room, his hands crossed 
upon his breast, his head bent in musing attitude. 
One lookÍDg at him then might have thought 
only of the meditative repose of the face, the 
calm and dignífíed grace of the fígure. But no 
calm thoughts were those curbed and chained 
by force of long habit within that proud and 
warped and ambitious nature. 

''What evil fate has thrown him across my 
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path now ?'* lie muttered below his breath. " Will 
he try to thwart me here ? Ah well, it shall be 
war to the knife^ even to the bitter end. If I 
hated you ere this, Cecil Calverley, for your own 
sake, I hate you tenfold now f or— hers ! '' 



CHAPTER VII. 

THE HAND OF THE CHUBCH. 

• . . And when I sue 

God for mjself y He hears that name of thine 

And sees within mj eyes the tears of two. 

Mêbe Thébêbe was very weak and very feeble 
now. She knew a tíme was at hand wlien slie 
must lay aside all dignities of office^ all the 
simple cares of her daily life^ and so pass on 
into the shadows of that anknown land of which 
the greatest and the wisest of us know so little. 

The peacef al calm of her lif e had been seldom 
broken^ the inaction and monotony^ the duties 
she had to falfíl^ the labonrs she loved to per- 
form, were all endéared to her by long habit and 
association. Bat day by day she felt her strength 
failing^ and saw the end drawing nearer and 
xnore near. As Cecil entered her room now and 
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bent low before lier in that reverence her years 
always claimed f rom himj a great glad light came 
into her dim eyes, the hand oatstretched to him 
trembled in his firm and gentle clasp. 

'' My soni welcome. It is long indeed since I 
saw your face." 

The yonng girl came and stood beside tho 
aged woman^ her faimess and youth seeming all 
the fairer and younger by force of that strong 
contrast. Involuntarily CeciFs eyes rested on her 
as she stood there with the spring sunlight falling 
on her shining hair^ and all the loye and sweet- 
ness and compassion of her nature speaking out 
in her softly eloqnent eyes. 

'* Tou find the child well, do you not ? ^*^ 
continued the aged woman, looking up fondly at 
the bright young face by her side. 

"Yes/' said Cecil^ seating himself and follow- 
ing that proud fond gaze with a sudden pang 
of regret, ''very well, and grown almost beyond 
claims of childhood, madame. It is of that I 
wish to speak. Félise, my ciiild, I must ask 
you to let me haye a few words in priyate with 
Mëre Thérëse.'* 

The young girl bowed and moyed away with 
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that instinctíve obedience to which she had been 
habituated. 

Cecil foUowed her and opened the door. '^ Do 
not go to Pêre Jerome/' he sáid in a low some- 
what stern voice. ^' I wish to see you again after 
I have left the Superior.^' 

^'Is she not fair as an angel?'' said Máre 
Thérêse enthusiastically, as he retumed and seated 
himself by her sidé. " And so sweet and so 
good too ! Never was there child like her. 
Heaven and our Holy Mother grant her a happy 
life and a long one/' 

''Two things that seldom go together, dear 
madame/' said Cecil. " You have not lived in 
the world or you would have known that. 
Meanwhile^ I have come here just to discuss 
this subject of FéUse's future life, with you. 
She is a child no longer^ you must see that 
for yourself . Thanks to your care and guardian- 
ship, she is well-educated, healthy, and happy. 
But she cannot remain here always; indeed^ I 
doubt if it is safe to let her do so any longelr^ 
considering that some breath of evil has already 
tainted the purity and innocence of her young life/' 

" Evil ! My son, it is impossible ! ^^ 
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Cecil smiled coldly. 

''I think notj madame. Yoa know the con- 
ditions I imposed on you respecting tlie child. I 
placed her here that she might be safe and 
protected; I haye paid you all these years for her 
maintenance; I distinctly directed that no ondae 
pressare respecting rehgioas teaching shoald be 
broaght to bear upon her^ that 'whatever books 
I selected, she was to read. Yoa know this^ and 
yoa promised me my wishes shoald be strictly 
attended to. Haye they been so?^' 

'* My son, as f ar as lay in my power '^ 

*' Yoar power ! " retorted Cecil scornf ally. '' I 
might have known, that like the reeds that the 
carrents of the rivers sway, are the women of 
yoar order, ander priestly direction. What does 
Pêre Jerome do here ? What right has he to 
impart to my ward the doctrines of confession? 
Can yoa answer me ? " 

''He has shown a great interest in the child,'' 
marmared the aged woman. '^I do not think 
his teaching has done her any harm. He is a 
good man of saintly renown. He comes here 
with an aathority I dare not gainsay. I — I did 
not think yoa woald object. 
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'' Object ! " Cecil's teeth closed tightly to keep 
back tlie bitter words that longed for utterance. 
"We will not discuss the subject further/^ he 
said presently. '^lt is only necessary to inform 
you that a time has come when I must make 
some arrangements respecting the child's future. 
She must leave here^ and that at once.'' 

"Atoncer' 

'* Well, I do not mean this very hour, but soon, 
within a few days or weeks. I have thought out 
no plan yet, but I must do so. I will not have 
her one day longer than I can help near the 
accursed presence of that priest.^' 

" My son, my son, this is rank heresy ! '^ 

A bitter smile curled Cecil's lips. ''Let me 
BufEer for it then, reyerend mother, it has naught 
to do with you. I would I could settle for ít 
with its author as man to man. It would be a 
short reckoning, and a swift, if I mistake not/' 

'^lndeed, my son, I must not listen to you, 
it is deadly sin. Such feelings are wrong, un- 
christian. Are we not bidden to love our enemies, 
to forgive them, to refrain from yengeance í " 

'^Preach those mazims to your own sex and 
sisterhood^ dear madame^'^ said Cecil more gently. 
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They are not doctrmes with wliicli I hold, or 
many mén either in this world ! '^ 

"Are you alone in that world you speak of ?'' 
said the aged woman after a short silence. '^I 
mean have you any ties ? Are you married ? '' 

''Married! God forbid!'* said Oecil briefly. 

A troubled look came over the wom and 
yenerable face. ''Haye you thought what it is 
you dOj my son? You will take the child from 
here into the world, you say. What then?" 

A dark cloud crossed the graye and weary. 
face. Oeca'8 eyes met hera in momentery per- 
plexity. 

" What then ? ^^ he retorted. " I do not know 
yet. Why not adopt and keep her with myself ? 
I am lonely enough, Heayen knows.^' 

''She loyes you yery dearly. You stand to 
her in the place of all she has lost^ all she has 
eyer known. But^ pardon me^ my son^ you are 
scarce old enough to play a father's part to a 
girl so young and beautiful.'^ 

Cecil looked at her with graye surpríse. 

''From one so unworldly as yourself, reyerend 
mother^ I scarcely ezpected to hear such doubts. 
You surely think I am to be trusted. The child 
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'will be as safe ín mj hands as in yoars. Were 
I really her father I could scarcely feél more 
reverently and tenderly towards her than I 
do/' 

"I do not doubt you, my son, far from it. 
You have been her saviour, her benefactor, all 
these past years^ and you have that in your face 
which makes one trust you involuntarily. But 
•wiU you take my advice ? I love this child as 
I have loved nothing on this earth in all my 
niany years. Place her with some woman friend, 
under some guardianship at which no one can 
ever cavil. A breath of iU-fame to a woman in 
her tender youth is as a blight to all the promise 
of her future. You would not like her own lips 
to blame you in after yearsf 

" Heaven forbid ! '' 

''Then do you not see what I mean? Am 
I not right ? A woman looks at these things 
differently to a man.^' 

" Yes ; you are quite right," he said somewhat 
absently. "I will do my best. I do not know, 
as you say^ that it would be well to keep her 
with myself, and yet where will she find more 
careful guardianship ? Still, for her sake — 
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It is for her sake in the fatore that I spoke, 
my son." 

"And you were more wise than I, despite 
your convent Ufe/' he answered, smiling faintly 
as he rose from his chair. 

'*And she may remain here until you have 
made some suitable arrangements ? '' questioned 
the Superior eagerly. 

^' On one condition^ madame.^' 

'' And that is ? " 

" That she neither sees^ nor communicates with, 
nor receives instruction from Pére Jerome.'' 

" If it be against your wishes, my son, rest 
assured she shall not do so.'^ 

''lt 18 against my wishes, and if you cannot 
give me this promise the child shall leave with 
me now.^* 

The aged woman bent her head. 

" I promise/' she said simply. 

" And I truat you/^ answered Cecil, stooping 
and touching with his lips the pale and trembling 
hands that lay upon her lap. ''Farewell now, 
dear madame, I will let you know as speedily 
as possible what arrangements I have made. 
Where shall I find Pélise ? '' 
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"I will send her to you/' answered the Superior, 
ringíng tlio bell by her síde to give the necessary 
order. He bent to her with the gentle reverence 
that sat so well upon him and left the room. 

A few moments later and Fóre Jerome stood 
there in his place^ his cold stem eyes fixed upon 
the trembling woman^ his tranquil voice sounding 
in her ears with a weight of command she dared 
not disobey. 

" But I promised, holy father/' she murmured 
in a last feeble remonstrance. 

''A promise to a heretic — ^what is that? I 
absolve you from it. Tell me all that has passed 
between you.'* 

And with pale lips and faltering breath she 
told him. 

Cecil Calverley stood before the child-maiden 
whose guardianship he had assumed, and looked 
down at her with grave and troubled eyes. Her 
own were radiant with an exceeding gladness; 
the thoughts of freedom, of release, of the 
imagined and unknown glories of the world be- 
fore her, were intoxicating her young and ardent 
fancy, and filling her every pulse with an ecstasy 
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of deliglit. To CecO, eyen Iier gladness and 
enthusiasm were bnt addod responsibility. 

He bad saved her^ he had given her back lif e 
when that life had been almost doomed to de- 
stmction: and^ to his own thinking^ she in some 
way belonged to himself, and he felt he had a 
right to shelter and control her future^ to see 
into what semblance it grew. 

Bat in her beautiful girlhood these claims 
looked strangely different to what they had done 
in previous years. What to do with her now? 
that was the question that perplexed him. In 
a few brief words, that seemed abnost cold to 
the young girl's excited fancy, he had told her 
of his interview with Mêre Thérése and of the 
wish she had expressed respecting her future 
guardiauship. 

The girl's eyes clouded in momentary disap- 
pointment. 

"Then I am not to be with you?" she 
murmured sadly. 

Cecil smiled involuntarily. 

'^I would be glad enough to have you, my 
child; but I mustthink foryou,and seewhat isbest. 
The world is censorious and bitter. You know 
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nothing of its ways yet, tliank Heaven; but 
when you do '^ 

" I never wish to/' she interrapted, her pretty 
voice growing swift and eager as she looked at 
the grave and saddened face she loved so dearly. 
"I always thoaght — ^you always said — that when 
I had grown up you would take me away from 
here to live with you. Why do you speak of 
sending me to strangers? I cannot be happy 
then/' 

Cecil looked puzzled. 

'^I have no home/' he said gravely, ''and I 
am a wanderer and a Bohemian; my life would 
not suit you, nor would it be right for me to 
offer you such doubtful protection. A year or 
two more, my child, and even your innocence 
and unworldliness wiU have learnt that.'' 

"I cannot understand why/' she said sadly. 
" Tou are so good, so kind ; you are the only 
friend I have ever known. I have always thought 
so gladly of the time when I should be with you 
always — your child in very earnest — and now " 

Great tears brimmed the soft dark eyes. Cecil 
felt deeply distressed. He loved this little waif 
and stray he had rescued so carelessly once — 
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loyed her with a great and compassionate tender- 
ness ; but a time had come when the responsibility 
he had accepted looked so grave and momentous 
that for once he almost doubted his wisdom in 
having burdened his life with it at all. Bat her 
grief moved him deeply; involnntarily he drew 
her to his side^ as in the days of her childish 
sorrows. 

*'You must not grieve, my child/' he said 
fondly. " Can you not trust me to do what is 
best ? It is of yourself, of your own good I 
think.'* 

"I am sure of that — pray do not think me 
ungrateful/' she said eagerly^ and looking up in 
his face through the haze of her tears. ^^ Yes, I 
have no right to complain of anything you wish. 
But for you, I should never have known how sweet 
and beautiful life is ! ^' 

Cecil sighed as the pretty, f air head leant against 
him with the old caressing childish grace. 

'* Ah ! little one/' he murmured regretf ully 
"why can you not be a child always? I could 
have served you then.^' 

^' In heart and in spirit I am your child still,'' 
she said, looking up at his face with her eloquent 
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eyes. "I wiU always be that, indeed, Monsieur 
Cecil." 

He smiled at the innocent words, the loving 
glance. '^Will you?'' he said; ''well, then, a 
child's fírst duty is obedience. Grant me that, in 
this first efEort to serve your years of. womanhood 
even as I have tried to shield and guard you in the 
past/' 

She drew herself away from his arms and her 
face grew grave. ^' I will," she said simply, then 
a smile joyous as a child's^ lovely as spring's sun- 
light^ lit her face ai^d curved her lips. " Woman- 
hood/' she murmured; "it seems so strange to 
hear you speak of that ! '^ 

" No less strange f or you to hear than f or me 
to thínk^'' he said sadly^ and there was something 
desolate as well as tender in his voice. 

For he thought of her f uture as well as of his 
own^ 
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CHAPTER VIII. 



We twain Bhall not remeasure 
The ways that left us twain. 

Svnnlmme. 



" Vbeb Danvbrs was right when he said I should 
never have bound my life with any tie that wonld 
interf ere with its freedom," thought Oecil Calverley, 
as he left the convent walls that had held in so long^ 
and secure a shelter the life that now seemed to 
disturb all the serenity and hard-wom peace of hi& 
own. " Heaven help me ! What am I to do with 
the child ? '' 

He was on his way to Paris now, forced thither 
by business demands sorely against his wilL He 
thought of the years that had passed since last he 
had set foót in that enchanted city, of the contrast 
between himself then and now. He had been 
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young^ ^^'PPy^ fi^ee as air^ leading a life at once 
rich and careless and content — a life wherein were 
intertwined tlie indolence and labonr, the langhter 
and meditation^ the philosophy and enjoyment 
that had made np the sum of his natore and the 
demands of his yonth. 

And all these things had been swept aside at 
one blow. The world had changed to him as 
utterly as if an enchanter^s evil wand had been 
waved across its glory, giving gloom f or snnlíght 
and despair for joy. 

He almost smiled now as he looked back on it 
all and remembered the changes that years had 
brought. Ten years ! Who wonld remember him ? 
who would care for him of the friends he had 
known ? Not one, he felt assnred. " Poor old 
Yere ! I should like to see him again^'^ he sighed 
regretf ully. " I wonder iiE he is much changed, if 
he is married^ confirmed old bachelor as he was ? 
Married ! by Heaven, I never thought of that. 
Could I ask him ? Would he do it, I wonder ? " 

A sudden thought had flashed across his brain. 
It seemed to him that here at last, and through 
Lord Danvers' aid, might safe and pleasant shelter 
be found for the child he had just left. For him- 
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self or for liís own sake lie felt still reluctant 
to face his boyhood's friend^ to hear his amazed 
qnestions, to keep even for him that veil of 
mystery aroand these bygone years; but for her 
— he paused and weighed the matter. 

''There was his mother too/^ he thought to 
himself ; " she was a kind-hearted^ gracious 
woman. Would she help me for Vere^s sake, I 
wonder ? " 

He pondered on the idea — it seemed the only 
feasible one. He knëw no other woman. His 
life in Bome had been one of almost hermitlike 
seclusion. He had shunned all society and lived 
always by himself, going nowhere, even when for 
Art's sake and his own well-merited fame he would 
hdve been warmly welcomed. But now it was 
imperative that something should be done, and for 
the fírst time in his life f elt how helpless is a man 
when dealing with the claims of a woman bound 
by no tíe, endeared by no passion, yet to whom 
his protection and his friendship will alike be 
counted a wrong. 

And so with the cares of manhood replacing 
the dreams of youth, wíth the deadened memories 
of past wrongs oppressing him, with the shadowy 
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anxieties of tlie nnknowii fature before him^ 
Cecil Calverley stood once more in the City of 
Delight — looked on it with saddened eyes and 
weary heart. 

The gloríes of the springtime were bríght npon 
its surface, and all the gaiety and luxnry and 
fashion of the world he had so long shnnned were 
before him once again. He felt like a dreamer 
wakened from long sleep — a wanderer retuming 
to scenes almost forgotten, as he took his way 
to the barríers of the west and saw the streams 
of carríages thronging the dríves of the Bois. 

Mechanically he pássed along the once familiar 
ways and stood leaning negligently against the 
trees, while the spríng sunshine that was so softly 
bríght fell on the dashing equipages and lovely 
faces that Faubourg and fashion had sent to 
makë the prescribed tour of the Bois de Boulogne. 

Carelessly and unthinkingly he stood, and as 
carelessly his eyes glanced over the glitteríng 
throng. Suddenly his lips blanched to the white- 
ness of fear; he started, and his strong young 
frame trembled like a woman's under the influence 
of emotion. For there before him, with the sun- 
light on her beautiful face and a smile on her 
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lips as she acknowledged tlie many recognitions 
of the aristocratic crowd around^ was the woman 
he had once worshipped so madly, who had cast 
his love aside as a worthléss toy in comparison 
with the rank and hononrs of another man. 

Just as snddenly as he had seen her lying 
back in her carriage, so she saw him, and in- 
voluntarily leant forwardj forgetful of the eyes 
around^ the curiosity she might awaken^ a scarlet 
flnsh buming over brow and cheek^ a great^ intense^ 
abnost passionate gladness in her eyes. For the 
hfe of her she could not have restrained that 
emotion, could not have resisted the impulse that 
bade her coachman stop the carriage and brought 
her face to face with the man she had wronged. 
in those days of glad and hopeful youth, of which 
no trace and scarcely any memory seemed left 
to him now. 

" Monsieur Calverley ! " 

He bowed low and approached; he could not 
well do less. But his f ace was stem and cold as a 
mask^ and his eyes had no gladness in them. 

'^Madame de Besan^on honours me too much 
by her remembrance/' he said in his calmest and 
iciest manner^ a manner as different to the frank 
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gracíouB conrtesy of old as was the manliood of 
bis present years to the yontli of his past. 

The beantiful f ace paled snddenly. He looked 
at her with a sort of wondering curiosity, marveUing 
that she was so little changed, that these past 
years, that had so seared and burnt the brand 
of sufEering into his own soulj could have left 
her with that bloom and lustre of loveliness 
scarcely less perfect than when he had stood 
by her side on the sands of DeauviUe. A great chiU 
and coldness stole over him. The bygone years rolled 
back like a mist ; he remembered how he had knelt 
at her feet in the dusky summer shadows of the 
woods ; he remembered how her head had drooped 
upon his breast, how^ her lips had conf essed their 
love, and — ^he saw her now, the wife of another 
the betrayer of himself . 

For a moment neither spoke. The man was 
schooling hímself to rigid self-control, the woman's 
thoughts were busy with the softness of that one 
glad memory of her life; her heart beneath 
its costly laces was aching beneath the bittemess of 
a long regret, the sad vision of a past whose 
sweetness she had denied herself, a sweetness 
that could never again be hers. 
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Bat sweet as rain is to the parched earth tliat 
bnming sims haye scorched, welcome as the yoice 
of one that the graye has opened for and Heayen 
has giyen back, so were the yoice and presence 
of this man as once again they met. 

It was a strange nncomfortable moment^ that 
moment when the conyentionalities of life chained 
back all words that longed for ntterance^ and 
silenced their tongnes as by a*spell, while on 
each other's face their eyes dwelt perforce, reading 
the changes of the years that had come and gone. 

" Are yon staying in Paris ? '' she asked at last, 
breaking the long embarrassed silence. 

'' No ; I am only passing through on my way to 
Bngland/' 

" Yon — ^you haye not been liying in England all 
these years ? ^' she asked with a sudden yivid blush. 

The smile on his lips was one of intense 
bittemess as he answered her: 

''No, I haye made my home in Italy. I 
hope to liye there for the rest of my days.^^ 

She longed to question him of himself, his 
doings, but she dared not. His cold words, his 
chilly manner f roze back her sympathy, and made 
her hnmbled and abashed before him. 
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" If you stay in Paris any time, will you come 
and see me?'' she asked at length. ''I live in 
the Avenue Oliamps Elysées. I — I have often 
wondered wliat liad become of you — ^where you 
liad wandered. Will you so far honour me for 
tlie sake of old times?'' 

'^ Does she fancy I have one spark of the old 
love left ?'^ thought Cecil, looking with cold almost 
contemptuous eyes at the beautiful face. Aloud 
he said: ''The honour would be all on my side, 
madame; but I regret I cannot avail myself of 
it. Imperative business calls me to England; the 
moment it is concluded I retum to — Rome.^^ 

" To Bome ! You live there ! I wonder I 
have never seen you. I spent last winter there." 

"I do not go into society, But I fear I am 
detaining you, madame/' he answered coldly as 
he drew back and raised his hat. "Permit me 
to say adieu ! ^^ 

"One moment!" she exclaimed eagerly. ^'I 
am not aware whom you are going to seek in 
England; but if it is Lord Danvers, he is here 
in Paris now during the Easter recess. Perhaps 
you did not know." 

Oecil started. 
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"1 did not know. Tes, you are riglit; I 
intended going to England solely to see him. 
Can you favour me with his address f '* 

''Hotel Menrice/' she answered rapidly. "I 
hope you will see him soon. He has so often 
spoken to me of your long absence. I think his 
is one of the few faithfol friendships in the 
world.^' 

She bowed her adienx theh, and gave the 
signal for her carriage to move on. Her face 
was shadowed^ her heart beat with wild ezcited 
throbs. 

''After all these years," she murmured, "to 
meet again! And how he hates me now^ and 
I — God help me — ^how I love him still ! " 



Passing onwards amidst that briUiant crowd, 
the heart of the Conntess de Besan^on grew very 
heavy. How empty her life seemed now; how 

cold^ and cheerless, and hopeless a thing. She 

« 

only remembered one snmmer moming by the 
sea. 

"I must seem so base to him,'' she thought 
to herself. '^He would never understand, never 
forgive; and now it is too late to alter anything 
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or explain. Has he forgotten? I tliink he has. 
Men's memories are not faitUul as ours — we who 
love and remember even those who have wronged 
us, if only we have loved them once/' 

And she sank wearily back on her cushions, 
and saw neither the sunshine, nor the faces, nor 
the beauty around. 

Her soul was back in the past — back with 
the memories of the man she had wronged even 
when she only meant to serve him, of the happi- 
ness she had sacrificed and laid aside in the 
grave of bygone years — only to see it rise once 
more from its hidden sepulchre, and mock her with 
the remembered sweetness of the old dead days. 

Her wedded life had been like that of most 
Frenchwomen. She had had a year of frantic 
idolisation from her husband; then he had ap- 
parently wearied, and their lives had drifted apart 
more and more. Society had been chary of receiv- 
ing her, and the set in which she moved was a 
very fast and somewhat reckless one; but if the 
world had sought occasion to whisper scandal of 
one so suddenly raised to high rank, and enabled 
by that to set it at defiance, it sought in vain. 

Unstable, capricious, self-indignant, she was as 
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of old, bent on gratifying every whim and reck- 
less as to cost of any caprice, but no worse than 
that. To men she was as recklessly bewitching, 
as proYokingly indifferent as eyer. Throned in 
security now, her empire was even more extensive 
than of yore, when she had only been Faustine 
the incomprehensible. That name was never whis- 
pered in her presence, but it was not forgotten by 
those who envied, by those who loved, by those 
who suffered for her caprices. She had many 
enemies, and not one true friend. Her life, with 
all its outward splendour, was empty and deso- 
late within, as many a fashionable life is. In a 
cold and careless fashion she was faithful to her 
husband and considerate of him ; if he was nothing 
to her, at least he but shared the fate of all other 
men, and in time he grew accustomed to that fact, 
and accepted it as a consolation f or his own wasted 
affection. 

He had been furiously jealous of her at times, 
but with little foundation for the feeling; and, 
though he had turned to others for comfort with 
some vague idea of piquing her into a demonstra* 
tion of anger or regard, he had utterly failed. 
Her indifference was too perf ect to be moved, too 
heartfelt for the fires of jealousy to thaw, and this 
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bitterness was greatest to him of alL Slie gave 
Iiim a rigid obedience wlien he demanded it ; she 
closed her doors on men whose attentions had 
wakened his jealous rage the moment he bade her 
do 80 ; she gaye him no handle for complaint 
against herself ^ careless and capricious as she was ; 
but with all this there was no pretence at any 
tenderness^ no slightest sign of one warmer feeling 
than the chiU contemptuous obedience which she 
had ever shown ; and, though he had never f eared 
the safety of the honour he had placed in her 
keeping^ he hated himself and her for the folly 
that had laid it at her f eet. 

" Has she loved or will she love ? " he asked 
himself often. 

He did not think it was possible for a woman 
to go through lif e without one or other, and to his 
knowledge his wife had never felt tendemess for 
living man yet. 

He went his own way now and she went hers ; 
but he knew her every action and followed her 
every occupation. He did not love her — he told 
himself that, but he believed in Fate, and he 
knew that sooner or later Fate would avenge him. 

It had done so already^ but that he could not 
know. 



CHAPTER IX. 

lif e ! thou art a galling load 
Along a rongh, a weary road. — BtMms. 

Cecil liad been so long dead to all emotion, had 
so rigidly schooled himself to self-control, that 
he almost wondered at the agitation he experíenced 
when he stood in one of the sitting-rooms at 
Menrice^s awaiting the arrival of his friend. 

He conld not sit still, he walked to and fro 
the length of the room with restless steps; he 
gazed ont of the windows on the bnsy throngs 
in the gardens of the Tnileries^ seeing nothing 
of their life or motion. His thoughts were wild, 
eager, confused. The past ten years of silence 
and isolation seemed to roll away like a mist 
before the snn. Once more he only saw before 
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him tlie world lie had forsaken and the hopes 
he had relinqaished. 

The sound of a firm qoick step aroosed him 
at last. He turned at the sound of the opeoiing 
door, and there before him stood Vere Danvers. 
There was an instant's silence^ then with one 
glad amazed exclamation Yere sprang forward 
and grasped his hands. 

" Cecil ! Good heavens ! is it really yoa V^ ^ 

" Really and tmly," answered the younger 
man^ his voice tremolons with strong emotion as 
he looked into the eyes that had not met his own 
for all these ten long weary years. 

Men speak little when strongly moved. These 
two stood there^ hand closed on hand^ eyes meeting 
eyes, voices hoarse and choked by intense feeling, 
yet glad beyond all measure of gladness. Memory 
and friendship were so faithful still. 

" I thought you were dead," said Lórd Danvers, 
loosing his hands at last and laughing somewhat 
constrainedly — there was something so like tears 
to hide by an appearance of hilarity. "My dear 
dear old fellow, where have you hidden yourself 
all these years, and why have you never written 
to me ? '' 
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" It Í3 a long story," answered Cecil, seating 
bimself as he spoke. "Too long to tell/' he 
added, somewhat embarrassed by that wondering 
and searching glance. '^ I had reasons, strong 
reasons for wishing to live unknown to the world 
that had known me once. I " 

'* But why to me, Ois ? '^ asked Lord Danvers 
reproachfully. '^ Tou might have treated the world 
as you pleased, but surely our friendship deserved 
a little more consideration than you showed/' 

"It was not that I forgot you," said Cecil 
eamestly, "only it seemed to me best to cut 
myself adiíft. If you knew all you would see I 
could not have acted otherwise. But I must ask 
you to trust me, Vere, for the sake of old times, 
and ask me nothing. It is not in my power to 
explain." 

'* You were the last sort of f ellow in the world 
to have a mysterious secret/' said his friend, 
"But no matter, tell me only just what you 
choose. I am too glad to see you again to cavil 
at anything you have done or do. Why, do you 
know/' he added, with his old frank hearty 
laughter, ''for a time I really believed you had 
run ofE with Faustine, only she blossomed forth 
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as Goantess de Besan^on, and I knew I was off 
the scent. Your people were abominably close^ 
too. I coold leam nothing from them except 
that you had gone off on one of your erratic 
expeditions. Well^ no matter; that does not alter 
the fact of your turning up safe and sound again. 
By Jove, how awfully glad I am to see you ! '^ 

There was no doubting it. Gecil's heart leaped 
up with some of the old forgotten gladness at 
those hearty cordial words^ at sight of the old 
famUiar face so little changed. 

"You are staying in Paris, I suppose," 
continued Vere presently. ''I hope you have 
put up here^ it will be like old times again. 
I just ran over for the Easter recess. I am a busy 
man now, you know Gis, and my party have 
some critical work cut out for them just now.^' 

''You have attained your ambition, I see/' 
Gecil answered with a grave smile. '^I am 
heartily glad of it. I have followed your doings 
with great interest. But to retum to myself. 
I am not staying in Paris. My sole business 
here is to see you and ask a favour at your 
hands — a favour not for myself, but for 
another.^' 

VOL. n. B 
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''lt is granted, of course. Cela va sana 
dire/* intemipted Lord Danvers hastily. " But 
one question first^ my dear fellow; you are un- 
married still?'' 

'* Yes — and you ? ^' 

"A confirmed old bachelor/' laughed Lord 
Danvers. ''Well> what is the mighty favour? 
I am all impatience to hear it/' 

" Is your mother stiU alive ? " inquired GeciL 

" Tes, and hale and well as * ever. The 
govemor too.'' 

'^You remember the child I found and placed 
in the care of that sisterhood in the South of 
Prance ? " 

''Your waif of the woods ? Most assuredly 
I remember her. Well?'^ 

'^She is about to leave the convent. I wish 
her to do so/' said Gecil, speaking rapidly and 
eamestly now. " I cannot keep her with me I 
lead such a wandering life. WiU you use your 
influence with your mother to take the girl 
under her charge? She is accomplished and 
well educated. I have no single woman-friend 
of whom I could ask this favour, but I thought 
of you." 
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''As far as persiiasion and wiU of mine go> 
consider tlie thing done/' said Lord Danyers 
oordiallj^ as Gecil paused. ''Yoa mean as com- 
panion, do yon not, to read out, and find spectacles^ 
and go out for walks and drives^ and that sort 
of tldng? And so your waif lias actually grown 
up ? What is she like ? '' 

'' She is very beautiful ! ^' said Gecil ; " childish 
enough and innocent enough in heart and soul, 
but none the worse for that. She would be 
kindly and — ^pardon me — ^respectfully treated in 
your mother's household^ I hope^ Vere; she is 
proud as a young queen^ and has been always made 
much of by the Superior and the sisters.'' 

^* My dear boy I my mother is the kindest soul 
breathing; if she takes a fancy to the girl you 
need have no fear on that score. She has had 
several companions^ and they haye all got married, 
and well married too. The Tnater is an inveterate 
matchmaker^ and having no daughters of her own 
employs the bent of her mind in providing for 
those of other people — matrimonially, of course." 

'^ Marriage/' said Oecil with a start ; somehow 
the idea seemed sacrilegious to him in connection 
with that pure and radiant youth^ that innocent 

B 2 
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chiMHlcft life^ lie Iiad protected and watclied over 
80 long. "Oh well^ tliere is no need to trouble 
about tíuU for years to come. As near as I can 
gaess tlie girl is between fifteen and síxteen^ but tall 
and womanly-lookíng for ber years. Well^ you 
haTe indeed set my mind at rest^ Yere. A 
thousand thanks f or it.'' 

'^You had better come oyer to England with 
me and see the mater yonrself^^^ suggested Lord 
Danyers. " She will be delighted to welcome you 
to Calsthorpe. You know you were always a great 
&yourite of hers.'^ 

" To England. Oh no,'' exclaimed Cecil hastily, 
'' I haye no wish to go there ever again.'' 

^'Why the deuce not?" demanded Lord 
Danyers, regarding him with unf eigned amazement. 
" What has the country done to you that you give 
it the cold shoulder in so odd a fashion? One 
would think you were a criminal fleeing from 
justice.'' 

''Perhaps I am/^ said Cecil coldly, "or from 
something as bad.'' 

"There was no insanity in your family that 
I ever heard of/' remarked Lord Danvers, re- 
garding him with a curious and intent gaze, '' but 
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f or the lif e of me^ Gis^ I cannot make yoa oat^ or 
fathom the mystery of yonr actions dnring t^e 
past ten years. Can you not tmst eyen me ? Dear 
old f ellow^ yoa know there is nothing^ nothmg ia 
this world that coold alter my friendship f or you. 
Men don^t talk about their f eelings as women do^ 
but I think yoa know that^^ 

"Indeed I do," said Cecil eamestly. "But I 
cannot giye you my confidence on this one subjeot, 
Vere. I can only ask you to trust me and believe 
that if a time ever comes, when I can speak of it, 
you shall hear all.'^ 

'^Of coursa I have no right to ask for your 
confidence," answered Lord Danvers. "And you 
should certainly be the best judge of your own 
actions. Qnly you were the frankest, most open- 
hearted f ellow in the world once, and I conf ess I 
am puzzled as to what can haye ohanged you.^' 

The cold bitter smile, so new to Cecil^s lips in 
the memory of his friend, curled them onoe again. 

'^I daresay you are puzzled; doubtless my 
oondudi seems more than strange,^' he said. ^' But 
I am a lonely exiled man, Danyers, and the world 
we both knew of in tfae old days knows nothing 
of me now, perhaps neyer will again.^^ 
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''But tliis sonnds like rank ,folly/' exclaimed 
Lord Daiiyers. ''What can you mean? Didyon 
haye a row witli Malden? He never speaks of 
yon I know^ and his wife is simply an atrocity. 
StiU they are yoar relations^ and Strathavon is 
your homOj in a way, and " 

" Strathavon I ^' intermpted Gecil passionately. 
'^Ah Heayen, what I wóold not giye to see it 
againf 

" And why can't you ? " 

He shook his head. 

''TJnless a miracle takes place I neyer shalL 
Do not pursue the subject further, Vere, it only 
distresses me, and looks like want of confidence 
to yourself . Tell me of yourself, your hopes, your 
Buccesses. That is a more welcome subject.^' 

Yere Danyers looked at him with clouded brow 
and thoughtful eyes. He saw how painfully 
changed was the friend he had loyed with more 
than a brother's loye ; he felt pained and perplexed 
at his strange words and stranger conduct. He 
could not comprehend what could haye happened 
thus to f orce him into a yoluntary exile and debar 
him from all that was his right. 

Cecil met that sad and anxious gaze, and a 
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sudden wave of colour rose to liis brow. In- 
voluntarily lie rose and stretclied out liis hand. 

"It is not that I do not trust you, Vere/' 
he said eamestly; '^you know — ^you must know 
that. It is only that dishonour has come to me 
when I least expected it^ and until I can justify 
myself I will say nothing/' 

''And your silence has kisted ten years, Cis! 
What sort of years, dear old fellow? Oan I 
not at least help you in some way? Life can 
have been no easy thing for you, I fear. One 
look at your face told me that." 

A momentary quiver shook Oecil's lips. It 
was hard to resist the pleading of the one friend 
he had loved and still loved best ín all the 
world. 

'^ A thousand thanks, I am well enongh now,^' 
he said hurriedly and with evident emotion. " If 
indeed I had needed help at any time you may 
rest assured I would have sent to you.". 

"I am glad you say that/* answered Lord 
Banvers simply, as he also rose and stood before 
his friend, looking down at his face with a smile 
Boft and tender as a woman's. ''And now, as 
you say, we will drop the subject. Whether 
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yonr stay here be long or sliort, hoiirs or days, 
remember you are mj gaest. That I insist on. 
You will not gmdge me so smáll a fayonr after 
tliese long blank years of silence and separation.'^ 

And Oecily looking back to the face of bis 
boyhood's friend^ and feeling how cold and empty 
his heart was, had neither will nor power now 
to refnse the reqaest. 

*' As yon will,'' he said hnskily. " For to-day 
I am at your service entirely.'' 



CHAPTER X. 



Yet love, mere love is beaatiful indeed 

And worthy o£ acceptation. — E. B, Brovmmg. 



As the hotirs wore on^ as with tlie keen sight 
of a love^ faithful and deep-rooted as few loyes 
are, Lord Danyers watched his fríend^ he saw 
more and more how changed he was^ and maryelled 
with yet more troubled wonder at the cause of 
such change. 

A silence as of the graye had f allen between 
Gecil and himself for all these years, and the 
mystery seemed destined to be unexplained. 
His own career had been one to satisfy eyen 
his early ambitíon. Success had eyer waited on 
his efforts, and he was recognised not only as 
an able politician^ but as a master of statecraft 
and a skilled orator. The life had for lúm a 
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resistless fascination, and to it he gave all his 
energies and all his talents. 

Again and again Gecil retnmed to this subject^ 
again and again he listened with eager attention 
and readj sympathy to the account of his friend's 
career of triumph^ but of himself he would not 
speak^ a strange veil of retioence and sadness 
fell between the once perfect confidence of their 
friendship like an impalpable shadow that cast 
its gloom over the brightness of reunion. 

''Tou cannot give me the slip again, Cis,^' 
said Lord Danvers as they sat at dinner that 
evening. " Tour waif will be a bond between us 
now. Tou will want to hear of her welf are you know. 
And so you are determined to settle in Bome ? '' 

"Yea^ I shall not set foot in England again 
onless ^' 

He paused abruptly and looked down to avoid 
his f riend's glance of anxious inquiry. 

*' IJnless ? '^ suggested Lord Danvers. 

'^Well, a miracle happens, and the age has 
gone by for that." 

'^Tou have become as unintelligible as the 
sphinx,^^ laughed his friend. " I don't think 
foreign life has improved you. I shaU run over 
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to Bome in the winter and look you up ín your 
retreat. Will you admit me ? '' 

^' Qn one condition/' 

" Good heavens — what is that? '^ 

''You may jest as you please^ but I am in 
sober^ serious eamest. I wish my address kept a 
secret from everyone. I wish you to mention 
nothing of this meeting to anyone who has known 
or still remembers me.'^ 

'' Not even your brothers ? '' interrupted Vere 
Danvers hastily. 

"No, not to any liying soul. I have strong 
reasons for making this request, and for the sake 
of old times I hope you will grant it.'* 

'' You need not doubt that, my dear fellow, 
puzzled as I am about yourself and your doings. 
You were the last man in the world, Gis, I should 
have expected to play so eccentric a part.'' 

A shadow crossed Gecil's f ace. 

" We none of us know what we may become/' 
he answered wearily; ''as for understanding me 
now, I can scarcely expect you to do that. We 
look at life through different glasses; mine are 
dark and smoke-coloured, yours clear with success 
and brightened by content.^ 



ff 
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" Content ! '^ nmrmored Lord Danyers, leaning 
lazily back and slowly draining tlie glass of spark-> 
ling wine he raised to His lips. '' Am I content ? 
Are any of ns that, I wonder ? I f ancy not. Am- 
bition has many goals, and each individaal heart 
marks ont its own pathway to their attainment; 
bnt when áll is said and done are we one whit the 
happier?'' 

" Are not you ? ^' 

«Ithinklliave never been happy in my Ufe, 
Cis. Not that it is so extraordinary a confession. 
It is old as the world itself, old as the sorrows it 
boarB.^' 

" Only that thereare difíerent degrees of sorrow 
as there are of happiness, nnless that word be a 
misnomer after all. Perhaps there are only rela» 
tiye degrees of snffering or enjoyment to which we 
have given these names. It is merely by com- 
parison we know whether onr respectiye joys or 
sorrowB are greater or less than those of onr f ellow- 
mortals/ 

"Well, here's some of the former to you!'' 
said Lord Danvers, draining his glass. '' And now, 
are you Btill inexorable; do you insist on leaying 
here to-night ? " 
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''I must. How soon can you hear from yoor 
mother ? ^' 

''ln abont three days' time I ezpect her 
decísíon. Why can't yon stop in París, most 
proYoking of mortals, nntil the letter comes ? ^^ 

''I am going to stay near Pélise/^ said Ceoil 
gravely. "I have my donbts of Pêre Jerome, 
and I wish to keep the child under my own 
eye.'^ 

''Yon and the father are still foes as of old 
then ? '' 

'' Foes ! " 

The flash in Gecil's eyes^ the dark wave of 
colour that bumed in his cheek^ spoke out a sure, 
fierce, p ersonal hate that time had not deadened or 
lulled to rest. 

As Yere Danvers saw that fierce emotion^ as he 
read in the eyes of his friend the secret of this 
hatred^ a sudden light seemed to break upon him^ 
a momentary fear chilled his heart. He looked at 
the changed face^ he saw the dark workings of a 
vengef ul passion in the whole lofty mind of old. 

" It is Pêre Jerome's work/' he said to himself . 
^' He is at the bottom o£ this mystery.'' 

And with the thought came a strange dread, 
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for the look in Gecil Galyerley's eyes waa the look of 
one wlio thirsts for yengeance oyer wrong^ and will 
take it nnsparingly when fate places ít inhis hands. 
''Tonr life will neyer own a bitterer foe," 
he had said to him once, in those far-off years 
whose memory he still loyed. Had his words come 
tmeT H]ad their meaning been yerified? He 
fancied so at this moment^ as he remembered 
the hatred that from his boyhood upwards had 
been bome to Gecil Galyerley by the man whose 
name had jast been uttered. 

Gecil Galyerley took np his qnarters in the 
farmhouse where he had stayed before^ and f rom 
early moming till late eyening Félise and he were 
together. The girl^s delight was radiant and heart- 
felt. Neyer in all these years had she spent such 
hours of pure and perfect enjoyment as those she 
spent now with Gecil. It seemed as if the whole 
loye of her nature^ its dreamy fancies^ its passionate 
faith^ its tender reyerence had been spent upon her 
guardian^ and the rarity of his yisits to herself had 
but intensified these f eelings and inyested him with 
a romantic charm that grew with her growth and 
ripened with her years. 
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The enclianted liours she spent with him now 
were only saddened by one regret — the thought 
that soon the mandate of parting must be spoken, 
that she must go to the home he had provided 
f or her in a strange land and only see him again 
for those brief intervals of his leisure which he 
could spare to her from time to time. The obe- 
dience in which she had been reared, and the im- 
plicit confidence she had in Gecil^ kept her from 
outwardly murmuring against his decision ; but she 
grieved sorely over it, and felt that she must be 
wretchedly unhappy, despite the picture he drew 
of her new home and the f riends she would meet. 

Three days had passed since Cecil left Paris. 
On the fourth came the letter he had been expect^ 
ing from Lord Danvers. He tore it open with a 
certain impatience foreign to his usual calmnesa 
and composure. It contained a few cordial'graceful 
lines from the Marchioness of Glevedon^ assuring 
him of her perfect sympathy with his difficulties 
respecting the little foundling, and ofEering to 
receive her at Calsthorpe as soon as ever he could 
bring her. 

Cecil was surprised that the momentary relief 
afforded by those words, that the certainty of a 
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sare and fitting home f or the yoang fair life lie 
had cherislied and gaarded^ shoald be sacceeded 
by a feeling of disappointment. Yet it was the 
case. He pat the letter aside with a sigh and 
went ont into the glad and radiant glow of the 
moming sanlight. He knew it woald not be long 
ere the child came to him. 

Shading his eyes from the san^ he stood leaning 
oyer the low gate and watched f or the first glimpse 
of the gracefal lithe yoang figare^ that woald so 
Boon be in sight. 

He had not long to wait. With that glad 
free step of perfect yoath and freedom from all 
toach or taint of care the yoang girl came swiftly 
towards him. It was so new to her to see him 
watching for her that she hastened her already 
eager speed^ and was beside him in a moment. 

Gecil greeted her as tenderly as osaal^ then 
bade her go to the hoase and ask the woman f or a 
basket of provisions. 

'* We will spend oar day in the woods/' he 
said ; " bat we mast have some f ood. Ban in and 
see what yoa can coaz oat of old Nannette.'^ 

The girl ran off^ laaghing merrily. A day in 
the woods — ^a spring day with its glories of san- 
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sliine, and scents of flowers, and sweet-blowing 
winds^ and budding blossoms^ and babble of cool 
streams among newly-opened fronds of ferns and 
freshly-springing grasses ! Wbat could bold sach 
endless delight^ wbat tbrill ber glad young heart 
with sacli a prospect of enjoyment as sacli a day 
with bim 7 She might have had all tbe sanlight 
and flower-scents, and masic of wind and waters 
to herself j bat that woald not have been the same. 
Instinctively she felt that^ bat the reason she coald 
not have told. 

Oecil was not going to spoil her enjoyment 
by any hint of that coming parting. He knew 
— from what he had seen of her, and from what 
she had said — ^that the fact of impending separation 
was capable of saddening her brightest moods. 
For to-day he resolved she shoald be happy, as 
happy as he coald make her; and the sweetest 
parest pleasare his lif e held now was to hear her 
innocent confession of his power to do that. 

To-day she seemed the very incamation of the 

spring itself, lovely, radiant^ joyoas, ohangeable; 

now glad^ now grave — now gay, now thoaght- 

fal — ^now amasing him with her childishness^ now 
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startling him with a profundity of f eeling, a gravity 
of thought strangely beyond her years and foreign 
to his ezperience. So the day passed, and in the 
Boft cool dosk, as they wended their way home- 
ward throngh the wood^ he knew that he mnst 
at last speak to her of the news he had received 
Íhat moming. 

*' Félise/' he said gently^ " I have something to 
teH you/' 

The qnick start, the sndden pained glance as 
her eyes sought his^ told him that her fears had 
grasped the trnth. 

She tumed very white^ her f ace seemed to lose 
all the lovely warmth and light that had shone 
on it the long day through^ her lips quivered 
like a chUd's as she stood silently there in th» 
woodland shadows^ arrested by his words^ and 
only conscious of the doom th^ spoke. 

"Something? Ah, I know," she said sadly. 
'*Tou have heard from Englamd.'' 

"Yes, and the lady I spoke of will gladly 
reoeive you, and offers you a very safe and very 
happy home." 

'' Happy ! '' The word f ell from her lips almost 
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involantarily. Tears gathered in her eyes bat 
did not falL He drew her gently down beside 
him, to a seat afforded by the trank of a tree, 
and not daring to look at the lovely troablei 
face^ began to speak to her yery gently and cahnly 
of his solicitade for her welfare^ his hopes for 
her fature^ of all that lay bef ore her in the coming 
jears which his care might still gaard and his 
protection still enfold. 

The girl listened silently, bat the look of 
wondering pain in her eyes deepened^ and the 
old petalant incredahty spoke oat in her words; 
"If you love me, if yoa care for what nmkes 
me happy^ why do yoa send me away to strangers f 
You know I can never care for them as I do 
for you. I woald work^ woald do anything for 
yoa^ if yoa woald only take me to yoar home 
and let me live there. No one can ever be so 
kind to me as yoa have been, and there is no 
one else in the world I love like yoal^' 

The innocent impalsive words fell on Cecil's 
heart like a shower that revives the dry and 
san-parched earth after the droaght of baming 
fiammer days. They woke in him a sndden passion 
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of tendemesSj a feelíng of regret, an involantary 
longing for some of the joy and sweetness of 
life, so long denied, so long nnknown; for lie 
knew she Had spoken with the innocence of a 
child, witli the heartfelt candid openness that 
had leamt no concealment from the teaching of 
the world, and for one wild moment he longed 
to take her at her word ; to keep her to himself ; 
to teach her the lesson that was as yet hidden 
between the folded leaves of childhood, and bid 
her love him as women love. Her fate lay in 
his handsy he had but to speak, to brush off the 
bloom of her unconscious adoration, to bid her 
see in the idol of her young dreams the lover 
of her girlhood, to gather the beautiful bud in 
its scarce-opened sweetness, and see it blossom 
into perf ection beneath the sun of passion» 

Bat even as the thought crossed his mind he 
repelled it. Either passion was dead in him, or 
it had been all spent and poured out in a flood 
of buming, idolatrous worship at the feet of one 
woman, never to revive or retum at the bidding 
of anóther. 

The child was utterly at his mercy; his will 
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was her law. She would have followed liini to 
the world's end^ had he bidden her do so; but 
she was so ignorant of her own danger, so un- 
conscious of tlie real nature of her feelings^ that 
it would have seemed to him the basest and 
cruellest wrong to have taken advantage of the 
one or the other. 

"It cannot be, dear/^ he said very gravely, 
breaking the silence of these troubled thoughts 
at last. " You are too young to understand ; you 
do not know what the world would say of me — 
what even you youraelf might say in years to 
come. My child^ can you not trust me as you 
have always done? It is only of your welfare 
I think." 

The mournful rebuke touched her to the 
quick. With a swift impulse she threw herself 
at his feet on the soft greensward and seized 
his hands. 

" Forgive me ; I have no right to rebel agaínst 
your wishes. You have been everything to me; 
it is to you to whom I owe my life. Only, to 
leave you now, you do not know how hard it 
seems ! " 
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A Bob choked tlie words, tlie briglit head was 
bent on his kneeSj and he felt the warm tears 
falling on the hands she clasped. 

" Do not cry," said Cecil gently. The sight of 
Íhat impnlsive grief toached him deeply. '^Do 
not cxy, my child, or I shall think yoa are un- 
happy. As yon grow to womanhood yoa will see 
more clearly the meaning of my actions now. It 
is not becaose I woald not wish to keep yoa 
with me that I send you away; far from it. It 
is only becaase thoagh yoa are alone and I am 
alone, and both of ns are friendless, yet I am 
not jastified in taking adyantage of yonr igno- 
rance and friendlessness; and if I conceded to 
yonr desires I shoald be doing that." 

''How? I — I do not nnderstand.^' 

She had raised her head, and with one hand 
poshed back the soft masses of hair from oS. her 
brow as she looked at him, the tears still trembling 
on her lashes, the flash of excited feeling still 
baming on either cheek. 

Cecil smiled down on the beantifal face half 
sadly half tenderly. 

"No,'' he said, "yoa do not nnderstand. It 
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is as well. You will leam soon énough ; too soon, 
perhaps. The world makes laws for women and 
for men^ and I sliould be breaking one of those 
laws did I keep you by my side when no tie 
binds your life to mine, and to the mystery of your 
birth I added the shame of unmerited reproach.'^ 

She looked at him with a little sense of fear 
dawning in her mind. Had her wishes been 
wrong? Was she in some way a burden — «i 
trouble to him? A flush of sudden pride came 
into her cheeks she rose from her kneeling 
attitude, and stood before him. 

"Whatever you wish, I wiU do/' she said 
gravely. ''I fear I have been always an anxiety 
and a trouble to you. I — ^I am sorry if I have. 
Perhaps, after all, it would have been better had 
you left me to perish in the woods. I seem no 
use; no one wants me— not even you!'' 

The words stung him more bitterly than he 
could have beheved. Involuntarily he rose from 
hás seat and stretched out his arms with a 
gesture of tendemess. 

"My child, do not speak so, you pain me. 
I never thought to hear such words from your 
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lips. I am a lonely, nnHappy man myself^ but 
my one pleasore has been to know the young 
life I goarded was happy, sheltered^ saf e. Heaven 
keep it so throogh the years to come; it is my 
only prayer for you." 

She looked at him^ then her eyes sank^ her 
lips quiveredy she shrank away from his arms 
as they sought to draw her to his heart in the 
old fond embrace of her childhood. 

''You are very good," she said unsteadily, 
and with a sound as of tears in the clear sweet 
voice. "Perhaps, some day, when I am wiser, 
cleverer, and know more than I do now, I shall 
be able to thank you better, to show you some 
of the gratitude I feel. I have only been a 
cost and a trouble to you, I feel sure — 



n 



" Never, never, never that ! '' he broke in 
impetuously. "Ji it had not been for you I 
should have been sick and weary of life long 
ago, my darling!" # 

Something in the tendemess of his voice 
thrilled to her heart and made it throb with 
a sudden vivid joy, unlike toy it had ever 
known. 
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The twilight had fallen^ the shadows from 
tlie bending boughs fell heavily around them. 
As Gecil looked at the fair flashed face, the 
downcast eyes, a sigh parted his lips. Some of 
the dreams of his past, the softness of his 
yonthful fancies stole back to him and revived 
f or one fleeting moment the hopes he had thought 
were dead f or ever. 

He came a step nearer and gazed down at the 
beautiful troubled face. ''Wha knows what the 
future may bring f orth ? '' he murmured gently ; 
"who knows, Félise, but that a day may come 
when I shall utter the prayer to you that you 
have spoken to me. What would your answer be, 
I wonderF^' 

He had drawn her to his breast^ and the words 
fell almost unconsciously from his lips. She gave 
one quick startled glance up at his face, and their 
eyes met. A sudden alarm, a fear both sweet 
and painful, quivered through the girPs young 
heart. As his lips touched her own they seemed 
to thrill her with a new and vivid and rapturous 
delight. The colour bumed like flame upon her 
cheeks, and she trembled in his arms like, a 
captured bird. As suddenly Cecil released her 
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as he had folded her to his heart. He remembered 
— too late. 

He read the 8igns; he felt as a criminal at 
the first conviction of guilt. " My God ! " he- 
said below his breath^ ''what have I done?'' 

Only taoght her what he had deemed the world 
might teach ; only f orgotten his own resolves and 
startled away her dreaming peace for ever. 

Silently, and with the bittemess of a great 
remorse, he walked home beside her, throngh the^ 
soft haze of starlight. Both of them were tronbledp 
to neither wonld come again the serene peace and 
content of the past years. The colour came and 
went in the girl's face ; her eyes never once looked 
back to his. So many times had he kissed her; but 
never once had this wild shy fear^ this sweet 
shamefnl joy thrilled to her heart at the touck 
of his lips. 

And he ? He scarcely knew what he feUv 
save anger with himself for so inconsiderate an 
impulse, and fear for her now that she knew her 
secret. For that she knew it he did not doubt. 
The woman to whom a man^s caress brings a 
flush of shame, a throb of heart, is no longer 
innocent or unconscious. 
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It had been but the Boftness of compassion^ 
the impulse of tendemess, the waking of past 
regrets tbat be had given to her; and she — she 
had given him — ^Love ! 
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